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CHAPTER I. 

Peacock's Feathers. 

Old Lady Kynaston arrived at Shadonake 
in the worst possible temper. Her butler 
and factotum, who always made every arrange- 
ment for her when she was about to travel, 
had for once been unequal to cope with 
Bradshaw; he had looked out the wrong 
train, and had sent off his lady and her maid 
half-an-hour too late from Walpole Lodge. 

The consequence was, that instead of 
reaching Shadonake comfortably at half-past 
six in the afternoon, Lady Kynaston had to 
wait for the next train. She ate her dinner 
alone, in London, at the Midland Railway 
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There came up a pleasaot confusion of sound 
— happy voices mingling with the measured 
strains of the dance-music. In a sheltered 
comer behind the staircase, Beatrice and 
Herbert Pryme had settled themselves down 
comfortably for a chat. Lady Kynaston saw 
them. 

"Caroline is a fool!" she muttered to 
herself. " All the balls in the world won't 
get that girl married as she wishes. She 
has set her heart upon that briefless bar- 
rister. I saw it as plain as daylight, last 
season. As to entertaining all this cohue of 
aborigines, Caroline might spare her trouble 
and her money, as far as the girl is con- 
cerned." 

And then, coming slowly down the stair- 
case, Lady Kynaston saw something which 
restored her to good temper at once. 

The something was her younger son. She 
bad caught sight of him through an open 
doorway in the conservatory. His back was 
turned to her, and he was bending over a 
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lady who was sitting down, and whose face 
was concealed behind him. 

Lady Kynaston stood still with that 
sudden serrement de cceur which comes to 
ns all when we see the creature we love best 
on earth. He did not see her, and she could 
not see his face, because it was turned away 
from her ; but she knew, by his very attitude, 
the way he bent down over his companion, 
by the eager manner in which he was talking 
to her, and by the way in which he was 
evidently entirely engrossed and absorbed in 
what he was saying — that he was enjoying 
himself, and that he was happy. 

The mother's heart all went out towards 
him ; the mother's eyes moistened as she 
looked. 

The couple in the conservatory were 
alone. A Chinese lantern, swung high up 
above, shed down a soft radiance upon them. 
Tall camellia bushes, covered with waxen 
blossoms and cool shiny leaves, were behind 
them ; banks of long-fronded, feathery ferns 
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framed them in like a picture. Maurice's 
handsome figure stood up tall and strong 
amongst the greenery; the dress of the 
woman he was with lay in soft diaphanous 
folds upon the ground beyond him. One 
white arm rested on her lap, one tiny foot 
peeped out from below the laces of her skirt. 
But Lady Kynaston could not see her face. 

" I wonder who she is," she said to her- 
self. " It 18 not Helen. She has peacock's 
feathers on her dress — bad luck, I believe \ 
Dear boy, he looks thoroughly happy. I 
will not disturb him now." 

And she passed on through the hall into 
the large drawing-room, where the dancing 
was going on. 

The first person she caught sight of .there 
was her eldest son. He was dancing a 
quadrille, and his partner was a short young 
lady in a strawberry-coloured tarlatan dress, 
covered with trails of spinach-green fern 
leaves. This young person had a round, 
chubby face, with bright apple-hued cheeks. 
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a dark, bullet-shaped head, and round, bead- 
like eyes that glanced about her rapidly like 
those of a frightened dickey-bird. Her 
dress was cut very low, and the charms she 
exhibited were not captivating. Her arms 
were very red, and her shoulders were 
mottled: the latter is considered to be a 
healthy sign in a baby, but is hardly a beau- 
tiful characteristic in a grown woman. 

" That is my daughter-in-law," said Lady 
Kynaston to herself, and she almost groaned 
aloud. " She is worse even than I thought ! 
Countrified and common to the last degree ; 
there will be no licking that face or that 
figure into shape — they are hopeless ! Elise 
and Worth combined could do nothing with 
her ! John must be mad. No wonder she 
is good, poor thing," added the naughty 
little old lady, cynically. " A woman with 
that appearance can never be tempted to be 
anything else ! " 

The quadrille came to an end, and Sir 
John, after depositing his partner at the 
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further side of the room, came up to his 
mother. 

" My dear mother, how are you ? I am 
so sorry about your journey ; you must be 
dead beat. What a fool Bates was to make 
such a mistake." He was looking about the 
room as he spoke. " I must introduce you 
to Vera." 

" Yes, introduce me to her at once,*' said 
his mother, in a resigned and depressed tone 
of voice. She would have liked to have added, 
" And pray get it over as soon as you can." 
What she did say was only, " Bring her up 
to me now. The young lady you have just 
been dancing with, I suppose ! " 

" What ! *' cried Sir John, and burst out 
laughing. "Good Heavens, mother! that 
was Miss Smiles, the daughter of the parson 
of Lutterton. You don't mean to say you 
thought a little ugly chit like that was ray 
Vera ! " 

His mother suddenly laid her hand upon 
his arm. 
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" Who is that lovely woman who has just 
come in with Maarice ? " she exclaimed. 

Her son followed the direction of her eyes, 
and beheld Vera standing in the doorway 
that led from the conservatory, by his 
brother's side. 

Without a word he passed his mother's 
hand through his arm and led her across the 
room. 

" Vera, this is my mother," he said. And 
Lady Kynaston owned afterwards that she 
never felt so taken aback and so utterly 
struck dumb with astonishment in her life. 

Her two sons looked at her with amuse- 
ment and some triumph. The little surprise 
had been so thoroughly carried out; the 
contrast of the truth to what they knew she 
had expected, was too good a joke not to be 
enjoyed. 

" Not much what you expected, little 
mother, is it?" said Maurice, laughingly. 
But to Vera, who knew nothing, it was no 
laughing matter. 
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She put both her hands out tremblingly 
and hesitatingly —with a pretty pleading 
look of deprecating deference in her eyes — 
and the little old lady who valued beauty 
and grace and talent so much that she could 
barely tolerate goodness itself without them^ 
was melted at once. 

"My dear/' she said, "you are beautiAil, 
and I am going to love you; but these 
naughty boys made me think you were some- 
thing like little Miss Smiles." 

" Nay, mother, it was your own diseased 
imagination," laughed Maurice ; "but come. 
Vera, I am not going to be cheated of this 
waltz — if John does not want you to dance 
with him, that is to say." 

John nodded pleasantly to them, and the 
two whirled away together into the midst of 
the throng of dancers. 

" Well, mother ? " 

" My dear, she is a very beautiful creature, 
and I have been a silly, prejudiced old 



woman." 
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"And you forgive her for being poor, and 
for living in a vicarage instead of a castle ? ** 

" She would be a queen if she were a 
beggar and lived in a mud hovel ! " answered 
his mother heartily, and Sir John was 
satisfied. 

Lady Kynaston's eyes were following the 
couple as they danced : for all her admira- 
tion and her enthusiasm, there was a little 
anxiety in their gaze. She had not forgotten 
the little picture she had caught a glimpse 
of in the convervatory, nor had her woman's 
eyes failed to notice that Vera's dress wa& 
trimmed with peacbck's feathers. 

" Where was Helen ? " Lady Kynaston 
said to herself ; " and why was Maurice de- 
voting himself to his future sister-in-law 
instead of to her ? " 

Mrs. Romer, you may be sure, had not 
been far oflf. Her sharp eyes had seen Vera 
and Maurice disappear together into the 
conservatory. She could have told to a 
second how long they had remained there ; 
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and again, when they came out, she had 
watched the little family scene that had 
taken place at the door. She had seen the 
look of delighted surprise on Lady Kynas- 
ton's face ; she had noted how pleased and 
how proud of Vera the brothers had looked, 
and then how happily Maurice and Vera had 
gone oflf again together. 

" What does it mean ? " Helen asked her- 
jself, bitterly. " Is Sir John a fool or blind, 
that he does not see what is going on under 
his nose ? She has got him and his money, 
-and his place, what does she want with 
Maurice too ? Why can't she let him alone 
— she is taking him from me." 

She watched them eagerly and feverishly. 
They stood still for a moment near her ; 
she could not bear what they said, but she 
could see the look in Maurice's eyes as he 
bent towards his partner. 

Can a woman who has known what love 
is ever be mistaken about that ? 

Vera, all wondering and puzzled, might 
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be bat dimly conscious of the meaning in 
the eyes that met hers ; her own drooped^ 
half troubled, half confused before themi. 
But to Helen, who knew what love's signals 
were, there was no mystery whatever in the 
passion in his down-bent glance. 

" He loves her ! ** she said to herself^ 
whilst a sharp pang, almost of physical pain, 
shot through her heart. " She shall never 
get him ! — never ! never ! Not though one 
of us die for it ! Thev are false, both of 
them. I swear they shall never be happy 
together ! " 

" Why are you not dancing, Mrs. Romer?" 
said a voice at her elbow. 

" I will dance with you, Sir John, if you 
will ask me,'* answers Helen smiling. 

Sir John responds, as in duty bound, by 
passing his arm around her waist. 

" When are you going to be married. Sir 
John ? " she asks him, when the first pause 
in the dance gives her the opportunity of 
speech. 
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Sir John looks rather confused. " Well, 
to tell you the truth, I have not spoken 
to Vera yet. I have not liked to hurry her 
— I thought, perhaps — " 

" Why don't you speak to her. A woman 
never thinks any better of a man for being 
diffident in such matters." 

"You think not? But you see Vera 
is—" 

" Vera is very much like all other women, 
I suppose ; and you are not versed in the 
ways of the sex." 

Sir John demurred, in his own mind, as 
to the first part of her speech. Vera was 
certainlv not like other women ; but then 
he acknowledged the truth of Mrs. Romer's 
last remark thoroughly. 

** No, I dare say I don't know much about 
women's ways," he admitted ; " and you 
think—" 

*• I think that Vera would be glad enough 
to be married as soon as she can. An 
engagement is a trying ordeal. One is glad 
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enough to get settled down« What is the 
use of waiting when once everything is 
arranged? " 

Sir John flushed a little. The prospect 
of a speedy marriage was pleasant to him. 
It was what he had been secretly longing 
for — only that, in his slow way, he had not 
yet been able to suggest it. 

" Do you really think she would like it ? " 
he asked, earnestly. 

" Of course she would ; any woman 
would." 

" And how long do you think the pre- 
parations would take ? ** 

'* Oh, a month or three weeks is ample 
time to get clothes in ! " 

His pulses beat hotly at the bare possi- 
bility of such a thing. To possess his Vera 
in so short a time, seemed something too 
great and too wonderful to be true. 

" Do not lose any more time," continued 
Helen, following up the impression she saw 
she had made upon him. "Speak to her 
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not be slow to take it. What she had 
meant to say, was, "Take her yourself^ 
quickly, or someone else will take her from 
you." 

And Sir John said to himself that he 
would so take her, and that as quickly aa 
possible. 

Standing talking to her younger son,, 
later on that evening, Lady Kynaston said 
to him, suddenly, 

" Why does Vera wear peacock's feathers ?'*^ 

" Why should she not ? " 

'' They are bad luck.'' 

Maurice laughed. **I never knew you 
to be superstitious before, mother." 

•* I am not so, really ; but from choice 
I would avoid anything that bears an 
unlucky interpretation. I saw her with 
you in the conservatory, as I came down- 
stairs." 

Maurice turned suddenly red. "Did 
you ? " he asked, a little anxiously. 

"Yes. I did not know it was her, of 
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course. I did not see her face, only her 
dress, and I noticed that it was trimmed 
with peacock's feathers ; that was what 
made me recognise her afterwards/' 

** That was bad luck, at all events," said 
Maurice, almost involuntarily. 

" Why ? " asked Lady Kynaston, looking 
up at him sharply. But Maurice would not 
tell her why. 

Lady Kynaston asked no more ques- 
tions ; but she pondered, and she watched. 
Captain Kynaston did not dance again with 
Vera that night, and he did dance several 
times with Mrs. Romer ; it did not escape her 
notice, however, that he seemed absent and 
abstracted, and that his face bore its hardest 
and sternest aspect throughout the remainder 
of the evening. 

So the ball at Shadonake came to an end, 
as balls do, with the first gleams of day- 
light ; and nothing was left of all the gay 
crowd who had so lately filled the brilliant 
rooms, but several sleepy people, creeping 

c 2 
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up slowly to bed, and a great chiffanade of 
tattered laces, and flowers, and coloured 
scraps, littered all over the polished floor of 
the ball-room. 



CHAPTER II. 

Her Wedding Dress. 

" Vera, are you not coming to look at it?" 

" Presently." 

" It is all laid out on your bed, and you 
ought to try it on ; it might want altera- 
tions." 

"Oh, there is plenty of time ! *' 

"It is downright aflfectation ! '* says old 
Mrs. Daintree, angrily, to her daughter-in- 
law, as she and Marion leave the room 
together ; " no girl can really be indifferent 
to a wedding-dress, covered with yards of 
lovely Brussels lace flounces ; she ought to 
be ashamed of herself for her ingratitude to 
Lady Kynaston for such a present; she 
must really want to see it, only she likes 
playing the fine lady beforehand 1 " 
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'* I don't think it is that/* says Marion, 
gently ; " 1 don't believe Vera is well." 

** Fiddlesticks ! " snorts her mother-in- 
law. 

" A woman, who is going to marry ten 
thousand a-year within ten days, is bound 
to be well." 

Vera sits alone ; she leans her head 
against the window, her hands lie idle in 
her lap, her eyes mechanically follow the 
rough, grey clouds that rack across the 
winter sky. In little more than a week she 
will be Vera Nevill no longer ; she will have 
gained all that she desired and tried for — 
wealth, position, Kynaston — and Sir John ! 
She should be well content, seeing that it 
has been her own doing all along. No one 
has forced or persuaded her into this engage- 
ment, no one has urged her on to a course 
contrary to her own inclination, or her own 
judgment. It has been her own act through- 
out. And yet, as she sits alone in the twilight, 
and counts over on her fingers the few short 
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days that intervene between to-day and hef 
bridal morning, hot miserable tears rise to 
her eyes, and fall slowly down, one by one, 
upon her clasped hands. She does not ask 
herself why she weeps ; possibly she dares 
not. Only her thoughts somehow — by 
that strange connection of ideas which 
links something in our present to some 
other thing in our past, and which ap- 
parently is in no way dependent upon it- 
go back instinctively, as it were, to her dead 
sister, the Princess Marinari. 

" Ob, my poor darling Theodora ! " she 
murmurs, half aloud ; ** if you had lived, 
you would have taken care of your Vera ; if 
you had not died I should never have come 
here, nor ever have known — any of them." 

And then she hears Marion's voice calling 
to her from the top of the stairs. 

*' Vera ! Vera ! do come up and see it 
before it gets quite dark.'' 

She rises hastily and dashes away her 
tears. 



I 
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" What is the matter with me to-day ! *' 
she says to herself, impatiently. " Have I 
not everything in the world I wish for? 
I am happy — of course I am happy. I am 
coming, Marion, instantly." 

Upstairs, her wedding dress, a soft cloud 
of rich silk and fleecy lace, relieved with 
knots of flowers, dark-leaved myrtle, and 
waxen orange blossoms, lies spread out upon, 
her bed. Marion stands contemplating it, 
wrapt in extatic admiration ; old Mrs. 
Daintree has gone away. 

*' But it is perfectly lovely ! I am sa 
glad you had silk instead of satin ; nothing 
could show off Lady Kynaston's lace sa 
well : is it not beautiful ! you ought to try 
it on. Why, Vera ! what is the matter ? 
I believe you have been crying." 

" I was thinking of Theodora," she 
murmurs. 

**Ah! poor dear Theodora!" assents 
Marion, with a compassionate sigh; ** how 
she would have liked to have known of 
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your marriage ; how pleased she would have 
been." 

Vera looks at her sister. " Marion," she 
says, in a low earnest voice ; " if — if I 
should break it off, what would you say ? " 

" Break it off ! " cries her sister, horror- 
struck. "Good heavens. Vera! what can 
you mean ! Have you gone suddenly mad ? 
What is the matter with you ? Break off a 
match like this at the last minute? You 
must be demented ! " 

** Oh, of course," with a sudden change 
of manner ; "of course I did not mean it, 
it only came into my head for a minute ; of 
course, as you say, it is a splendid match 
for me. What should I want to break it off 
for ? What should I gain ? what, indeed ! " 
She spokp feverishly and excitedly, laughing 
a little harshly as she spoke. 

Marion looked at her anxiously. " I hope 
to goodness you will never say such horrid 
things to anybody else ; it sounds dreadful, 
Vera, as if Eustace and I were forcing you 
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into it; as if you did not want to many Sir 
John yourself." 

" Of course I want to marry him 1 " inter- 
rupted Vera, with unreasonable sharpness. 

" Then, pray don't make a fool of your- 
self, my dear, by talking about breaking 
it oflF." 

** It was only a joke. Break it oflf I how 
could I ? the best match in the county, as 
you say. I am not going to make a fool of 
myself; don't be afraid, Marion. It would 
be so inconvenient, too; the trousseau all 
bought, the breakfast ordered, the guests 
invited; even the wedding dress here, all 
finished and ready to put on, and ten 
thousand a-year waiting for me ! Oh, no, I 
am not going to be such an utter fool ! " 

She laughed ; but her laughter was almost 
more sad than her tears, and her sister left 
her, saddened and puzzled by her manner. 

It was now nearly two months since the 
ball at Shadonake; and soon after that 
eventful visit, Vera had begun to be em 
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ployed in preparing for her wedding-day, 
which had been fixed for the 27th of 
February ; for Sir John had taken Mrs. 
Romer s hint, and had pressed an early 
marriage upon her. Vera had made no objec- 
tion ; what objection, indeed, could she have 
found to make ? She had acquiesced readily 
in her lover's suggestions, and had set to 
work to prepare herself for her marriage. 

All this time Captain Kynaston had not 
been in Meadowshire at all ; he had declined 
his brother's hospitality, and had gone to 
spend his leave amongst other friends in 
Somersetshire, where he had started a couple 
of hunters, and wrote word to Sir John that 
the sport was of such a very superior nature 
that he was unable to tear himself away. 

Within a fortnight, however, of Sir John's 
wedding, Maurice did yield at last to his 
brother's pressing request, and came up 
from Somersetshire to Kynaston. Last 
Sunday he had suddenly appeared in the 
Kynaston pew, in Sutton Church, by Sir 
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John's side, and had shaken hands with 
Vera and her relations, on coming out of 
church, and had walked across the vicarage 
garden, hy the side of Mrs. Daintree, Vera 
having gone on in front with Tommy and * 
Minnie. And it was from that moment that 
Vera had as suddenly discovered that she 
was utterly and thoroughly wretched, and 
that she dreaded the wedding-day with a 
strange and unaccountable terror. 

She told herself that she was out of 
health, that the excitement and bustle 
of the necessary preparations had over-tried 
her, that her nerves were upset, her spirits 
depressed by reason of the solemnity a . 
woman naturally feels at the approach of 
so important a change in her life. She 
assured herself, aloud, day after day, that 
she was perfectly happy and content, that 
she was the very luckiest and most fortunate 
of women, and that she would sooner be Sir 
John's wife than the wife of any one else in 
the world. And she told it to herself so 
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often and so emphatically, that there were 
whole hours, and even whole days together, 
when she believed in these self assurances 
implicitly and thoroughly. 

All this time she saw next to nothing of 
Maurice Kynaston ; the weather was mild 
and open, and he went out hunting every 
day. Sir John, on the other hand, was 
much with her ; a constant necessity for his 
presence seemed to possess her. She was 
never thoroughly content but when he was 
with her ; ever restless and ill at ease in his 
absence. 

No one could be more thoroughly con- 
vinced than Vera of the entire wisdom of 
the marriage she was about to make. It 
was, she felt persuaded, the best and the 
happiest thing she could have done with her 
life. Wealth, position, affection, were all 
laid at her feet ; and her husband, moreover, 
would be a man whose goodness, and whose 
devotion to her, could never fail to com- 
mand her respect. What more could a 
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woman, who, like herself, was fully alive to 
the importance of the good things of this 
world, desire ? Surely nothing more. Yera, 
when she was left alone with the glories of 
her wedding-garment, took herself to task 
for her foolish words to her sister. 

** I am a fool !" she said to herself, half 
angrily, as she bundled all the white silk 
and the rich lace unceremoniously away into 
an empty drawer of her wardrobe. ** I am 
a fool to say such things, even to Marion. 
It looks, as she says, as if I were being 
forced into a rich marriage by my friends. 
I am very fond of John ; I shall make 
him a most exemplary wife, and I shall look 
remarkably well in the family diamonds, 
and that is all that can possibly be required 
of me." 

Having thus settled things comfortably in 
her own mind, she went downstairs again, 
and was in such good spirits, and so 
radiant with smiles for the rest of the 
evening, that Mr. Daintree remarked to his 
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wife, when they had retired into their con- 
jugal chamber, that he had never seen Vera 
look so well or so happy. 

" Dear child," he said, " it is a great 
comfort to me to see it, for just at first I 
feared that she had been influenced by the 
money and the position, and that her heart 
was not in it ; but now she has evidently 
become much attached to Sir John, and is 
perfectly happy, and he is a most excellent 
man, and in every way worthy of her. Did 
I tell you, Marion, that he told me the 
chancel should be begun immediately after 
the wedding? It is a pity it could not 
have been done before; but we shall just 
get it finished by Easter." 

"I am glad of that. We must fill the 
church with flowers for the 27th, and then 
its appalling ugliness will not be too visible. 
Of course, the building could hardly have 
been begun in the middle of winter.'* 

But if Mrs. Eustace Daintree differed at 
all from her husband upon the subject of 
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her sister's serene and perfect happiness, 
she, like a wise woman, kept ber doubts to 
herself, and spoke no word of them to 
destroy the worthy vicar s peace of mind 
upon the subject. 

The next morning Sir John came down 
from the Hall to the vicarage with a cloud 
upon his brow, and requested Vera to grant 
him a few minutes' private conversation. 
Vera put on her sable cloak and hat, and 
went out with him into the garden. 

" What is the matter ? " 

**1 am exceedingly vexed with my 
brother," he answered. 

" What has Maurice done ? " 

•* He tells me, this morning, that he will 
not stop for the wedding nor be my best 
man ; he talks of going away to-morrow." 

Vera glanced at him. He looked ex- 
cessively annoyed ; his face, usually so kind 
and placid, was ruffled and angry ; he flicked 
the grass impatiently with his stick. 

" I have been talking to him for an hour, 
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and cannot get him to change his mind, or 
even to tell me why he will not stay; in 
fact, he has no good reason for going ; he 
must stay." 

** Does it matter very much ? " she asked,^ 
gently. 

' " Of course it matters. My mother is 
not able to be present ; it would not be 
prudent, after her late attack of bronchitis. 
My only brother surely might make a point 
ofbeing at my wedding/' 

" But if he has other engagements — " 

V He has no other engagement ! " he 
interrupted angrily; "he cannot find any 
but the most paltry excuses. It is behaving 
with great unkindness to myself ; but that 
is a small matter. What I do mind and will 
not submit to is, that it is a deliberate insult 
to you." 

*' An insult to me ! Oh ! John, how 
can that be ? " she said, in some surprise ; 
and then, suddenly, she flushed hotly. She 
knew what he meant. There had been 
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plenty of people to say that Sir John 
Kynaston was marrying beneath himself — a 
nobody who was unworthy of him; these 
murmurs had reached Vera's ears, but she 
had not heeded them since Lady Kynaston 
had been on her side. She saw, however, 
that Sir John feared that the absence of 
his mother and his brother at his wedding 
might be misconstrued into a sign that they 
also disapproved of his bride. 

'' I don't think Maurice would wish to 
slight me," she said, gently. 

" No ; but then, he must not behave as 
though he did. I assure you, Vera, if he 
perseveres in his determination, I shall be 
most deeply hurt. I have always endea- 
voured to be a kind brother to him, and if 
he cannot do this small thing to please 
me, I shall consider him most ungrate- 
ful." 

*' That I am sure he is not," she answered 
earnestly ; little as I know him, I can assure 
you that he never loses an occasion of say- 
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ing how much he feels your goodness and 
generosity to him." 

" Then he must prove it. Look here, 
Vera, will you go up to the Hall now and 
talk to him? He is not hunting to-day; 
you will find him in the library." 

" I? " she cried, looking half frightened ; 
" what can I do ? You had much better ask 
him yourself." 

*' I have asked him, over and over again, 
till I am sick of asking ! If you were to put 
it as a personal request from yourself I am 
sure he would see how important to us 
both it is that he should be present at our 
wedding." 

" Pray don't ask me to do such a thing, 
I really cannot," she said, hastily. 

Sir John looked at her in some surprise ; 
there was an amount of distress in her face 
that struck him as inadequate to the small 
thing he had asked of her. 

'*Why, Vera! have you grown shy? 
Surely you will not mind doing so small a 
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thing to please me? You need not stay 
long, and you have your hat on all ready. 
I have to speak to your brother-in-law about^ 
the chancel ; I have a letter from the archi- 
tect this morning, and everything must be 
settled about it before we ga. If you will 
go up and speak to Maurice now, I will join 
you — say in twenty minutes from now," 
consulting his watch, " at the lodge gates. 
You will go, won't you, dear, just to please 
me?*' 

She did not know how to refuse ; she had 
no excuse to give, no reason that she could 
put into words why she should shrink with 
such a dreadful terror from this interview with 
his brother which he was forcing upon her. 
She told him [that she would go, and Sir 
John, leaving her, went into the house well 
satisfied to do, his business with the vicar. 

And Vera went slowly up the lane alone 
towards the Hall. She did not know what 
she was going to say to Maurice; she 
hardly knew, indeed, what it was she had 
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been commissioned to ask of him ; nor in 
what words her request was to be made. 
She thought no longer of her wedding-day, 
nor of the lover who had just parted with 
her. Only, before her eyes, there came 
again the little wintry copse of birch-trees ; 
the horses standing by, the bare fields stretch- 
ing around, and back into her heart there 
flashed the memory of those quick, hot 
kisses pressed upon her outstretched hand ; 
the one short — and alas ! all too perilous- 
glimpse that had been revealed to her of the 
inner life and soul of the man whose lightest 
touch she had learnt that day to fear, as she 
feared no other living thing. 



CHAPTER III. 

Vera's Message. 

The library at Kynaston was the room 
which Sir John had used as his only sitting-^ 
room since he had come down to stay in his 
own house. When his wedding with Miss 
NeviU had been definitely fixed, there had 
come down fi-om town a whole army of 
decorators and painters and upholsterers, 
who had set to work to renovate and adorn 
the rest of the house for the advent of the 
bride, who was so soon to be brought home 
to it. 

They had altered things in various ways, 
they had improved a few, and they had 
spoiled a good many more ; they had, at all 
events, introduced a wholesome and thorough 
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system of cleansing and cleaning throughout 
the house, that had been very welcome to 
the soul of Mrs. Eccles ; but into the 
library they had not penetrated. The old 
bookshelves remained untouched ; the old 
books, in their musty brown calf bindings, 
were undesecrated by profaning hands. All 
sorts of quaint chairs and bureaus, gathered 
together out of every other room in the 
house, had congregated here. The space 
over the mantelpiece was adorned by a 
splendid portrait by Vandyke, flanked 
irreverently on either side by a series of 
old sporting prints, representing the whole 
beginning, continuation and end of a steeple- 
chase course, and which, it is melancholy 
to state, were far more highly appreciated 
by Sir John than the beautiful and valuable 
picture which they surrounded. Below 
these, and on the mantelpiece itself, were 
gathered together a heterogenous collection 
of pipes, spurs, horse-shoes, bits, and other 
implements, which the superintending hands 
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of any lady would have straightway rele- 
gated to the stables. 

In this library Sir John and his brotlier 
fed, smoked, wrote and read, and lived, in 
fact, entirely in full and disorderly enjoyment 
of their bachelorhood and its privileges. 
The room consequently was in a condition 
of untidiness and confusion, which was the 
despair of Mrs. Eccles and the delight of the 
two men themselves, who had even for- 
bidden the entrance of any housemaid into 
it upon pain of instant dismissal. Mrs. 
Eccles submitted herself with resignation to 
the inevitable, and comforted herself with 
the reflection that the time of unchecked 
masculine dominion was well-nigh over, and 
that the days were very near at hand when 
"Miss Vera*' was coming to alter all 

this. 

" Ah, well, it won't last long, poor gen- 
tleman ! " the worthy lady said to herself, in 
allusion to Sir John's uninvaded sanctum ; 
"let him enjoy his pigsty e while he can. 
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When his wife comes she will soon have the 
place swept clean out for him." 

So the papers and the books and the pipes 
and the tobacco-tins were left heaped up all 
over the tables and chairs, and the fox- 
terriers sat in high places on the sofa 
<5ushions; and the brothers smoked their 
pipes after their meals, emptied their ashes 
on to the tables, threw their empty soda- 
water bottles into a corner of the room, 
wore their slippers at all hours, and lapsed, 
in fact, into all those delightful methods 
of living at ease practised by the vicious 
nature inherent in man when he is un- 
•checked by female influence ; whilst Mrs. 
Eccles groaned in silence, but possessed 
her soul in patience by reason of that change 
which she knew to be coming over the 
internal economy of Kynaston Hall. 

Maurice Kynaston reclines at ease in the 
most comfortable arm-chair in the room, his 
feet reposing upon a second chair ; his pipe 
is in his mouth, and his hands in his trouser 
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pockets ; he wears a loose, grey shooting- 
jacket, and Sir John's favourite terrier, Vic, 
has curled herself into a little round white 
ball upon his outstretched legs. Maurice 
has just been reading his morning's corre- 
spondence, and a letter from Helen, an- 
nouncing that her grandfather is ill and 
confined to his room by bronchitis, is still 
in his hand. He looks gloomily and 
abstractedly into the red logs of the wood 
fire. The door opens. 

** Any orders for the stable, Captain? " 
** None to-day, Mrs. Eccles.*' 
" You are not going out hunting ? " 
" No, I am going to take a rest. By the 
way, Mrs. Eccles, I shall be leaving to-morrow, 
so you can see about packing my things." 

" Dear me ! sir, I hope we shall see you 
again, at the wedding?" 

" Very unlikely ; I don't like weddings, 
Mrs. Eccles ; the only one I ever mean ta 
dance at is yours. When you get married^ 
you let me know." 
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" Law ! sir, how you do go on ! " said 
the old lady, laughing; not ill-pleased at 
the imputation. " Dear me," she went on, 
looking round the room uneasily, " did I 
ever see such a mess in all my born days. 
Now Sir John is out, sir, I suppose you 
couldn't let me — " 

" Certainly not — ^if you mean bring in a 
broom and a dust-pan ! Just let me catch 
you at it, that's all ! '* 

The housekeeper shook her head, with a 
resigned sigh. 

" Ah, well ! it can't last long ; when Miss 
Vera comes shell turn the whole place 
inside-out, and all them nasty pipes, and 
dogs and things, will be cleared away." 

" Do you think so ? " suddenly sitting 
upright in his chair. *' "Wait a bit, Mrs. 
Eccles, don't go yet. Do you think Miss 
Vera will have things her own way with my 
brother ? " 

**Oh! sir, what do you ask me for?'** 
she answered, with discreet evasiveness* 
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" Surely you must know more about Miss 
Vera than I can tell you." 

Mrs. Eccles went away, and Maurice got 
up and leant against the mantelpiece, look- 
ing down, gloomingly, into the fire. Vic, 
dislodged from his knee, sat up beside him, 
resting her little white paws on the edge of 
the fender, warming her nose. 

" What a fool I am ! " said Maurice, aloud 
to himself. " I can't even hear her name 
mentioned by a servant, without wanting to 
talk about her. Yes, it's clear he loves her 
— but does she love him ? "Will she be 
happy ? Yes, of course, she will get her 
own way. "Will that be enough for her? 
Ah ! " turning suddenly round and taking 
half-a-dozen steps across the room. " It is 
high time I went. I am a coward and a 
traitor to linger on here ; I will go. Why 
did I say to-morrow — why have I not 
settled to go this very day ? If I were not 
so weak and so irresolute, I should be 
gone by this time. I ought never, knowing 
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what I do know of myself — I ought never 
to have come back at all." He went back 
to the fire and sat down again, lifting the 
little dog back on to his knee. *' I shall 
get over it, I suppose/' he murmured^ 
" Men don't die of this sort of thing ; she 
will marry, and she will think me unkind 
because I shall never come near her ; but 
even if she knew the truth, it would never 
make any difference to her; and by-and- 
by, I too, I suppose, shall marry." The 
soliloquy died away into silence. Maurice 
stroked the dog and looked at the fire 
dreamily and somewhat drearily. 

Someone tapped at the door. 

" Come in ! What is it, Mrs. Eccles ? " he 
cried, rousing himself 

The door softly opened and there entered^ 
not Mrs. Eccles, but VeraNevill. 

Captain Kynaston sprang hastily to his 
feet. " Oh, Vera ! I beg your pardon — how 
do you do ? I suppose you have come for 
John ? You must have missed him ; he 
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started for the vicarage, half- an -hour 
ago." 

" No, I have seen him. I have come to 
see you, Maurice, if you don't mind ? '* 
She spoke rather timidly, not looking at 
him. 

" I am delighted, of course,'^ he answered, 
a little constrainedly. 

Vera stood up on the hearth, divesting 
herself of her long fur cloak ; she flung it 
over the back of a chair and then took off 
her hat and gloves. Maurice was strangely 
unlike himself, this morning, for he never 
offered to help her in these operations, he 
only stood leaning against the corner of the 
mantelpiece opposite her — looking at her. 

. Vera stooped down and stroked the little 
fox-terrier; when she had done so, she raised 
her head and met his eyes. 

Did she see, ere he hastily averted them, 
all the hunger and all the longing that 
filled them as he watched her ? He, in his 
turn, stooped and replenished the fire. 
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" John sent me to talk to you, Maurice/' 
began Vera, hurriedly, like one repeating a 
lesson; " he tells me you will not be with us 
on the 27th ; is that so ? " 

'* I am sorry, but I am obliged to go 
away," he answered. 

" John is dreadfully hurt, Maurice. I hope 
you will alter your mind.'* 

" Is it John for whom you are speaking, 
or for yourself? " he asked, looking at her. 

" For both of us. Of course it will be a 
great disappointment if you are not there. 
You are his only brother, and he will feel 
it deeply." 

** And you ; will you feel it ? " he per- 
sisted. She coloured a little. 

" Yes, I shall be very sorry,*' she answered, 
nervously. '* I should not like John to be 
vexed on his wedding-day ; he has been a kind 
brother to you, Maurice, and it seems hard 
that you cannot do this little thing to show 
your sense of it." 

** Believe me, I show my gratitude to my 
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brother just as well in stapng away as in 
remaining," he answered earnestly. " Do 
not urge me any further, Vera; I would 
do anything in the world to please John, 
but I cannot be present at your wed- 
ding." 

There was a moment's silence; the fire 
flickered up merrily between them ; a red- 
hot cinder fell out noisily from the grate; 
the clock ticked steadily on the chimney- 
piece; the little terrier snified at the edge 
of Vera's dress. 

Suddenly there came into her heart a 
wild desire to know, to eat for once of that 
forbidden fruit of the tree of Eden, whence 
the flaming swords in vain beckoned her 
back ; to eat, and afterwards, perchance, to 
perish of the poisonous food. 

A wild conflict of thought thronged ipto 
her soul. Prudence, wisdom, her very heart 
itself counselled her to be still and to go. 
But something stronger than all else was 
within her, too ; and something that was 
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new and strange, and perilously sweet to 
her ; a something that won the day. 

She turned to him, stretching out her 
hands ; the warm glow of the fire lit up her 
lovely face and her eloquent pleading eyes, 
and flickered over the graceful and beautiful 
figure, whose perfect outlines haunted his 
fancy for ever. 

" Stay, for my sake, because I ask you ! '* 
she cried, with a sudden passion ; ** or else 
tell me why you must go/' 

There came no answering flash into his 
eyes, only he lowered them beneath hers; 
he sat down suddenly, as though he was 
weary, on the chair whence he had risen ajt 
her entrance, so that she stood before him, 
looking down at him. 

There was a certain repression in his face 
which made him look stern and cold, as one 
who struggles with a mortal temptation* 
He stooped over the little dog, and became 
seemingly engrossed in stroking it. 

" I cannot stop," he said, in a cold, 
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measured voice ; ' *' it is an impossibility. 
But, since you ask me, I will tell you why. 
It can make no possible diflference to you 
to know; it may, indeed, excite your 
interest or your pity for a few moments 
whilst you listen to me ; but when it is 
over, and you go away, you will forget it 
again. I do not ask you to remember it or 
me ; it is, in fact, all I ask, that you should 
forget. This is what it is. Your wedding- 
day is very near ; it is bringing you happi- 
ness and love. I can rejoice in your 
happiness. I am not so selfish as to lament 
it ; but you will not wish me to be there, to 
see it, when I tell you, that 1 have been fool 
enough to dare to love you myself. It is 
the folly of a madman, is it not ? since 1 
have never had the slightest hope, or enter- 
tained the faintest wish to alter the con- 
ditions of your life ; nor have I even asked 
myself what effect such a confession as this 
that you have wrung from me can have upon 
you. Whether it excites your pity or your 
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<5ontempt, or even your amusement, it 
cannot in any case make any diflference to 
me. My folly, at all events, cannot hurt 
you or my brother ; it can hurt no one but 
myself; it cannot even signify to you. It 
is only for my own sake that I am going, 
because one cannot bear more than a certain 
amount, can one ? I thought I might have 
been strong enough, but I find that it would 
be too much ; that is all. You will not ask 
me to stay any more, will you ? " 

Not once had he looked at her ; not by a 
single sign or token had he betrayed the 
slightest emotion or agitation. His voice 
had been steady and unbroken ; he spoke 
in a low and somewhat monotonous manner ; 
it was as though he had been relating some- 
thing that in no way concerned himself — 
some story that was of some other, and that 
other of no great interest either to him who 
told it or to her who listened to the tale. 
Any one suddenly coming into the room 
would have guessed him to be entirely 
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engrossed in the contemplation of the little 
dog between his hands ; that he was relating 
the story of his own heart would not have 
been imagined for an instant. 

When he had done speaking there was an 
absolute silence in the room. What he had 
spoken seemed to admit of no answer of 
any sort or kind from his listener. He had 
asked for nothing ; he had pleaded neither 
for her sympathy nor her forgiveness, far 
less for any definite expression of the effect 
of his words upon her. He had not^ 
seemingly, cared to know how they affected 
her. He had simply told his own story — 
that was all ; it concerned no one but 
himself. She might pity him, she might 
even be amused at him, as he had said ; 
anyhow, it made no difference to him ; 
he had chosen to present a picture of 
his inner life to her, as a doctor might 
have described some complicated disease to 
a chance acquaintance — it was a physio- 
logical study, if she cared to look upon it aa 
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«uch ; if not, it did not matter. Tb«« was 
DO possible answer that she could make to 
him ; no form of words by which she could 
eveu acknowledge that she had heard him 
speak. 

She stood perfectly silent for the space 
of some two or three seconds ; she scarcely 
breathed, her very heart seemed to have 
ceased to beat ; it was as if she had been 
turned to stooe. She knew not what she 
felt ; it was neither pain nor joy, nor regret ; 
it was only a sort of dull apathy that op- 
pressed her very being. 

Presently she put forth her hands, almost 
mechanically, and reached her cloak and 
hat from the chair behind her. 

The soft rustle of her dress upon the 
carpet struck his ear; he looked up with a 
start, tike one waking out of a painful 
dream. 

"You are going?" he said, in his usual 
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Yes ; I am going." 
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He stood up, facing her. 

'* There is nothing more to be said, is- 
there ? '' He said it not as though he asked 
her a question, but as one asserting a fact. 

** Nothing, I suppose," she answered 
rather wearily, not looking at him as she 
spoke. 

" I shall not see you again, as I leave to- 
morrow morning by the early train. You 
will, at least, wish me good-bye?" 

" Good-bye, Maurice." 

" Good-bye, Vera ; God bless you." 

She opened the door softly and went out.. 
She went slowly away down the avenue, 
wrapping her cloak closely around her ; the 
wind blew cold and chill, and she shivered 
a little as she walked. Presently she struck 
aside, along a narrow pathway through the 
grass, that led her homewards by a shorter 
cut. She had forgotten that Sir John was 
to wait for her at the lodge gates. 

She had forgotten his very existence. For 
she knew. She had eaten of the tree of 
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knowledge, and the scales had fallen for ever 



from her eyes. 

She knew that Maurice loved her, and, 
alas ! for her, she knew also that she loved 
him. And between them a great gulf was 
fixed ; deep, and wide, and impassable as the 
waters of Lethe. 

Out of the calm, unconscious lethargy of 
her maidenhood's untroubled dreams, the 
soul of Vera had awakened at length to the 
realisation of the strong, passionate woman's 
heart that was within her. 

She loved ! It had come to her at last ; 
this thing that she had scorned and dis- 
believed in, and yet that, possibly, she had 
secretly longed for. She had deemed her- 
self too cold, too wise, too much set upon 
the good things of earth, to be touched by 
that scorching fire ; but now she was no 
colder than any other love-sick maiden, no 
wiser than every other foolish woman who 
had been ready to wreck her life for love in 
the world's history. 
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Surely no girl ever learnt the secret of her 
own heart with such dire dismay as did Vera 
Nevill. There was neither joy nor gladness 
within her, only a great anger against her- 
self and her fate, and even against him who, 
as he had said, had dared to love her. She 
had courted the avowal from his lips, and 
yet she resented the words she had wrung 
from him. But, more than all, she resented 
the treachery of the heart that was within 
her. 

** Why did T ever see him ! " she cried 
aloud in her bitterness, striking her hands 
wildly against each other. ** What evil fate 
brought us together ! What fool's madness 
induced me to go near him to-day. 1 was 
happy enough ; I had all I wanted ; I was 
content with my fate — and now — now ! " 
her passionate words died away into a wail. 
In her haste and her abstraction, her foot 
caught against a long, withered bramble trail, 
that lay across her path ; she half stumbled. 
It was sufficient to arrest her steps. She 
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stood still and leant against the smooth, 
whitened trunk of a beech-tree. Her hands 
locked themselves tightly together, her face, 
white and miserable, lifted itiielf despair- 
ingly towards the pitiless winter sky above 
her. 

" How am I to live out my life ? " she 
asked herself, in her anguish. 

It had not entered into her head that she 
could alter it. It did not occur to her to 
imagine that she could give up anything to 
which she now stood pledged. To be John 
Kynaston's wife, and to love his brother, 
that was what struck upon her with horror ; 
no other possible contingency had, as yet, 
suggested itself to her. 

Presently, as she moved slowly onwards, 
still absorbed in her new-found misfortune, 
a fresh train of thought came into her mind. 
She thought no longer about herself — but 
about him. 

" How cruel I was to leave him like that," 
she said to herself, reproachfully; ** without 
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a word, or so much as a look of consolation 
— for, if I sufiFer, has not he suffered, 
too!" 

She forgot that he had asked her for 
nothing ; she only knew that, little enough 
as she had to give him, she had withheld 
that little from him. 

" What must he think of me ! " she 
repeated to herself, in dismay. ** How 
heartless and how cold I must be in hi& 
eyes to have parted from him thus, without 
one single kind word. I might, at least, 
have told him that T was gratefiil for the 
love I cannot take. I wonder," she con- 
tinued, half aloud to herself, "I wonder 
what it is like to be loved by Maurice — " 
She paused again, this time leaning against 
the wicket-gate that led out of the park 
into the high road. 

A little smile played for one instant about 
her lips, a soft, far-away look lingered in 
her dreaming eyes — for just a moment — 
just the space of time it might take you ta 
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count twenty ; she let her fency carry her 
away — where ? 

Ah, sweet and perilous reverie 1 too dear 
and too dangerous to be safely indulged in. 
Vera roused herself with a start, passing 
her hand across her brow as though to brush 
away the thoughts that would fain have 
lingered there. 

" Impossible ! " she said aloud to herself, 
moving on again rapidly. "I must be a 
fool to stand here dreaming — I, whose fate 
is irrevocably fixed ; and I would sooner die 
than alter it. The best match in the county, 
it is called. Well, so it is ; and nothing less 
would satisfy me. But — ^but — I think I will 
see him once again, and wish him good-bye 
more kindly." 



CHAPTER IV. 

" Poor Wisdom." 

The station at Sutton stood perched up 
above the village on a high embankment, 
upon which the railway crossed the valley 
from the hills that lay to the north to those 
that lay to the south of it. Up at the 
station it was always draughty and generally 
cold. To-day, this very early morning, 
about ten minutes before the first up train 
is due, it is not only cold and draughty but 
it is also wet and foggy. A damp, white 
mist fills the valley below, and curls up the 
bare hill sides above; it hangs chillingly 
about the narrow, open shed on the up side 
of the station covering the wooden bench 
within it, with thick beads of moisture, so 
that no man dare safely sit down on it, and 
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clinging coldly, and penetratingly to the 
garments of a tall young lady in a long 
ulster and a thick veil, who is slowly walk- 
ing up and down the platform. 

The solitary porter on duty eyes her 
enquiringly. *' Going by the up train, Miss ? ^^ 
he says, touching his hat respectfully as he 
passes her. 

"No," says Vera, blushing hotly under 
the thick shelter of her veil, and then adds 
with that readiness of explanation to which 
persons who have a guilty conscience are 
prone. " I am only waiting to see some- 
body off." An uncalled-for piece of informa- 
tion which has only the effect of setting the 
bucolic mind of the local porter agog with 
curiosity and wonderment- 

Presently the few passengers for the early 
train begin to arrive ; a couple of farmers 
going into the market town, a village girl 
in a smart bonnet, an old woman in a dirty 
red shawl, carrying a bundle; that is all. 
Maurice is very late. Vera remembers that 
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he always puts off starting to catch a train 
till the very last minute. She stands wait- 
ing for him at the further end of the plat- 
form, as far away as she can from the knot 
of rustic passengers, with a beating heart 
and a fever of impatience within her. 

The train is signalled, and at that very 
minute the dogcart from Kynaston drives 
up at last ! Even then he has to get his 
ticket, and to convey himself and his 
portmanteau across from the other side of 
the line. Their good-bye will be short 
indeed 1 

The train steams up, and Maurice hurries 
forward followed by the porter bearing his 
rugs and sticks ; he does not even see her, 
standing a little back, as she does, so as not 
to attract more attention than need be. 
But when all his things are put into the 
carriage, and the porter has been duly 
tipped and has departed. Captain Kynaston 
hears a soft voice behind him. 

** 1 have come to wish you good-bye 
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again." He turns, flushing at the sound of 
the sweet familiar voice, and sees Vera in 
her long ulster, and her face hidden behind 
her veil, by his side. 

" Good Heavens, Vera ! you — out on such 
a morning ? " 

** I could not let you go away without — 
without — one kind word," she begins, stam- 
mering painfully, her voice shaking so, as 
she speaks, that he cannot fail to divine her 
agitation, even though he cannot see the 
lovely troubled face that has been so care- 
fully screened from his gaze. 

" This is too good of you," he begins. 
That very minute a carriage dashes rapidly 
up to the station. 

"It is the Shadonake carriage!" cried 
Vera, casting a terrified glance behind her. 
*' Who can it be ? they will see me." 

'* Jump into the carriage," he answers, 
hurriedly, and without a thought beyond an 
instinct of self-preservation for the moment, 
she obeys him. Maurice follows her quickly. 
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closing the carriage door behind him. " No- 
body can have seen you/' he says. " I daresay 
it is only some visitors going away ; they 
could not have noticed you. Oh ! Vera/^ 
turning with sudden earnestness to her ; 
" how am 1 ever to thank you for this great 
kindness to me ? " 

" It is nothing ; only a five minutes' walk 
before breakfast. It is no trouble to me ; 
and I did not want you to think me unfeel- 
ing, or unkind to you." 

Before she could speak another word, the 
carriage door was violently slammed to, and 
the guard's sharp shrill whistle heralded the 
departure of the train. With a cry, Vera 
sprang towards the door ; before she could 
reach it, Maurice, who had perceived in- 
stantly what had happened, had let down 
the window and was shouting to the porter. 
It was too late. The train was off. 

Vera sank back, hopelessly, upon the 
seat ; and Maurice, according to the man- 
ners and customs of infuriated Britons, gave 
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utterance to a very laconic word of bad 
import, below his breath. 

" I wouldn't have had this happen for ten 
thousand pounds ! '' he said after a minute^ 
looking at her in blank despair. 

Vera was taking off her veil mechanically • 
when he could see her face, he perceived that 
she was very white. 

"Never mind/' she said with a faint 
smile; " there is no real harm done. It is 
unfortunate, that is all. The train stops at 
Tripton. I can get out there and walk 
home.'* 

" Five miles ! and it is I who have got 
you into this scrape ! What a confounded 
fool I was to make you get into the carriage ! 
I ought to have remembered how late it 
was. How are you to walk all that 
way ? " 

*' Pray don't reproach yourself, Maurice ; 
I shall not mind the walk a bit. I shall 
have to confess my escapade to Marion, and 
tell her why I am late for breakfast — that is 
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all ; as it is, I can, at all events, finish what 
I wanted to say to you." 

And then she was silent, looking 
away from him out of the fiirther window. 
The train, gradually accelerating its pace, 
sped quickly on through the fog-blotted 
landscape. Hills, villages, church spires, all 
that made the country familiar, were hidden 
in the mist; only here and there in the 
nearer hedge-rows, an occasional tree stood 
out bleak and black against the white veil 
beyond, like a sentinel alone on a limitless 
plain. Absolute silence — only the train 
rushing on, faster and faster, through the 
white wet world without. 

Then, at last, it was Maurice, not Vera, 
that spoke. 

" I blame myself bitterly for this. Vera," 
he said, in a low, pained voice. " Had it 
not been for my foolish, unthinking words 
to you yesterday, you would not have been 
tempted to do this rash act of kindness. I 
spoke to you in a way that I had no right 
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to speak ; believing that my words would 
make no impression upon you, beyond the 
fact of showing you that it was impossible 
for me to stay for your wedding I never 
dreamt that your kindly interest in me 
would lead you to waste another thought 
upon me. I did not know how good and 
pitying your nature is, nor give you credit 
for so much generosity." 

She turned round to him, sharply and 
suddenly. "What are you saying?" she 
cried, with a harsh pain in her voice. What 
words are you using to me ? Kindness, pity, 
generosity !■ — ^have they any place here 
between you and me ? " 

There was a moment in which neither of 
them spoke, only their eyes met, and the 
secret that was hidden in their souls lay 
suddenly revealed to each of them. 
, In another instant Vera had sunk upon 
r knees before him. 

I* While you live," she cried passionately, 
ig her beautiful dark eyes, that were 
f2 
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filled with a new light and a new glory, to 
his — " while you live, I will never be another 
man's wife ! " 

And there was no other word spoken. 
Only a shower of close, hot kisses upon her 
. lips, and two strong arms that drew her 
nearer and tighter to the beating heart 
against which she rested — for he was only 
human, after all. 

Oh, swift and divine moment of joy, that 
comes but once in a man's life, when he 
holds the woman he loves for the first time 
to his heart! Once, and once only, he 
tastes of heaven and forgets life itself in the 
short and delirious draught. What envious 
deity shall grudge him those moments of 
rapture, all too sweet, and, alas! all toa 
short ! 

To Vera and Maurice, locked in each 
others arms, time had no shore, and life was 
not. It might have been ten seconds, it 
might have been an eternity — they could 
not have told — no pang entered that serene 
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haven, where their souls were lapped in 
perfect happiness ; no serpent entered into 
Eden ; no harsh note struck upon their 
•enchanted ears, nor jarring sight]]upon their 
•sun-dazzled vision. Where in that moment 
was the duty and the honour that was a part 
of the man's very self ? What to Vera was 
the rich marriage and the life of [affluence, 
^nd all the glitter and tinsel which it had 
been her soul's desire to attain? She re- 
membered it not ; like a house of cards, it 
had fallen shattered to the ground. 

They loved, and they were together. 
There was neither duty nor faith, nor this 
world's wisdom between them ; nothing but 
that great joy, which on earth has no equal, 
and which Heaven itself cannot exceed. 

But brief are the moments whilst joy, 
with bated breath and folded wings, pauses 
on his flight ; too soon, alas ! is the divine 
elixir dashed away from our lingering 
lips. 

Already, for Maurice and for Vera, it is 
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over, and they have awakened to earth once 
more. 

It is the man who is the first to remem- 
ber. " Good God, Vera ! " he cries, pushing 
her back from him, "what terrible mis- 
fortune is this ? Can it be true that you 
must suffer, too ; that you love me ? " 

" Why not," she answered, looking at him ;. 
happy still, but troubled, too ; for already 
for her also Paradise is over. ** Is it so 
hard to believe ? And yet many women must 
have loved vou. But I — I have never loved 
before. Listen, Maurice : when 1 accepted 
your brother, I liked him, I thought I 
could be very happy with him ; and — and — 
do not think ill of me — I wanted so much to 
be rich ; it was so miserable, being poor and 
dependent, and I knew life so well, and how 
hard the struggle is for those who are poor. 
I was so determined I would do well for 
myself; and he was good, and I liked 
him." 

And at the mention of the brother, whom 
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he had wronged, Maurice hid his face in his 
hands, and groaned aloud. 

She laid her hand softly upon his knee ; 
she had half raised herself upon the seat by 
his side, and her head, from which her hat 
had fallen, pillowed itself with a natural 
caressing action against his shoulder. 

At the soft touch he shivered. 

" It was dreadful, was it not ? But then, I 
am not perfect, and I liked the idea of being 
rich, and I had never loved — I did not even 
know what it meant. And then I met you 
— long ago your photograph had arrested my 
fancy ; and do you remember that evening 
at Shadonake, when I first saw you ? '* 

Could he ever forget one single detail of 
that meeting ! 

" You stood at the foot of the staircase, 
waiting, and I came down softly behind you. 
You did not see me till I was close to you, 
and then you turned, and you took my 
hands, and you looked, and looked at me 
till my eyes could no longer meet yours. 
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There came a vague trouble into my heart ; 
I had never felt anything like it before. 
Maurice, from that instant I must have 
loved you." 

" For God's sake, Vera ! " he cried out 
wildly, as though the gentle words gave him 
positive pain, ** do not speak of it. Do 
you not see the abyss which lies between 
us — which must part us for ever ? " 

" Loving you, I will never marry your 
brother ! " she answered, earnestly. 

" And I will never rob my brother of his 
bride. Darling, darling, do not tempt me 
too far, or God knows what I may say and 
do ! To reach you, love, would be to dip 
my hands in dishonour and basest treachery. 
Not even for you can 1 do this vile thing. 
Kiss me once more, sweet, and let me go 
out of your life for ever ; believe me, it is 
better so ; best for us both. In time you 
will forget, you will be happy. He will be 
good to you, and you will be glad that you 
were not tempted to betray him." 
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" You do not know what you ask of me ! '* 
«he cried, lifting her face, all wet with tears, 
to his. " Leave me, if you will — ^go your 
way — forget me — ^it is all the same to me ; 
henceforth there is no other man on earth 
to me but you. I will never swear vows 
at God's altar that I cannot keep, or 
•commit the frightful sin of marrying one 
man whilst I know that I love another. 
Yes, yes ; I know it is a horrible, dreadful 
misfortune. Have I sought it or gone out of 
my way to find it ? Have I not struggled 
to keep it away from me ? striven to blind 
my eyes to it and to go on as I was, and 
never to acknowledge it to myself? Do I 
not love wealth above all things ; do I not 
know that he is rich, and you poor ? And 
jet I cannot help loving you ! " 

He took her clasped, trembling hands 
within his own, and held them tightly. In 
that moment the woman was weak, and the 
man was her master. 

** Listen," he said. " Yes, you are right> 
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I am poor ; but that is not all. Vera, for 
Heaven's sake reflect, and pause before you 
wreck your whole life. I cannot marry you 
— not only because I am poor, but also, 
alas ! because I am bound to another woman.'*^ 

" Helen Romer ! " she murmured, faintly ; 
" and you love her ? " A sick, cold misery 
rushed into her heart. She strove to with- 
draw her hands from his ; but he only held 
them the tighter. 

" No ; by the God above us, I love you, 
and only you," he answered her, almost 
roughly ; ** but I am bound to her. I can- 
not aflPord to marry her — we have neither of 
us any money; but I am bound all the 
same. Only one thing can set me free ; if, 
in five years, we are, neither of us, better 
off than now, she has told me that I may 
go free. Under no other conditions can I 
ever marry anyone else. That is my secret. 
Vera. At any moment she can claim me, 
and for five years I must wait for her." 

" Then I will wait for you five years, too,'* 
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she cried, passionately. "Is my love less 
strong, less constant than hers, do you 
think ? Can I not wait patiently, too ? '* 
She wound her arms about his neck, and 
drew his face down to hers. 

" Five years," she murmured ; " it is but 
a small slice out of one's life, after all ; and 
when it is over, it seems such a little space 
to look back upon. Dearest, some day we 
shall remember how miserable, and yet how 
happy too, we have been this morning ; and 
we shall smile, as we remember it all, out of 
the fulness of our content." 

How was he to gainsay so sweet a pro- 
phet? Already the train was slackening, 
and the moment when they must part drew 
near. The beautiful head lay upon his breast ; 
the deep, shadowy eyes, which love for the 
first time had softened into the perfection of 
their own loveliness, mirrored themselves in 
his ; the flower-shaped, trembling lips were 
close up to his. How could he resist their 
gentle pleading? There was no time for 
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, more words, for more struggles between love 
and duty. • 

"So be it, then," he murmured, and 
caught her in one last, passionate embrace 
to his heart. 

Five minutes later, a tall young lady, 
deeply veiled as when she had entered the 
train, got out of it and walked swiftly away 
from Trip ton station down the hill towards the 
high road. So absorbed was she in her own 
reflections, that she utterly failed to notice 
another figure, also female and also veiled, 
who, preceding her through the mist, went 
on swiftly before her down the road. Nor 
did she pay the slightest attention to the 
fact until a turn in the road brought her 
suddenly face to face with two persons who 
4stood deep in conversation under the shelter 
of the tall, misty hedgerow. 

As Vera approached, these two persons 
sprang apart with a guilty suddenness, and 
revealed to her astonished eyes — Beatrice 
Miller and Mr. Herbert Pryme. 




CHAPTER V. 

An Unlucky Love-Letter. 

To ascertain rightly how Mr. Pryme and 
Miss Miller came to be found in the parish 
of Tripton at nine o'clock in the morning, 
standing together under a wet hedgerow, it 
will be necessary to take a slight retrospect 
of what had taken place in the history of 
these two people since the time when the 
young barrister had spent that memorable 
week at Shadonake. 

The visit had come to an end uneventfully . 
for either of them ; but two days after hia 
departure from the house, Mr. Pryme had 
been guilty of a gross piece of indiscretion. 
He had forgotten to observe a golden rule 
which should be strongly impressed upon 
every man and woman. The maxim should 
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be inculcated upon the young with at least 
as much earnestness as the Catechism or the 
ten Commandments. In homely language, 
it runs something in this fashion: ^'Say 
what you like, but never commit yourself to 
paper." 

Mr. Pryme had observed the first por- 
tion of this maxim religiously, but he had 
failed to pay equal regard to the latter. 
He had committed himself to paper, in 
the shape of a very bulky and very pas- 
sionate love letter, which was duly delivered 
by the morning postman and laid at the 
side of Miss Miller's plate upon the break- 
fast-table. 

Now Miss Miller, as it happened on that 
particular morning, had a very heavy 
influenza cold, and had stayed in bed for 
breakfast. When, therefore, Mrs. Miller 
prepared to send a small tray up to her 
daughter's bedroom with her breakfast, she 
took up letters from the table to put 
upon it with her tea and toast. The very 
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thick envelope of one of them first attracted 
her notice ; then the masculine nature of the 
handwriting; and when, upon turning it 
over, she furthermore perceived a very large- 
sized monogram of the letters " H. P." upon 
the envelope, her mind underwent a sudden 
revolution as to the sending of her daughter's 
•correspondence upstairs. 

"There, that will do," she said to the 
lady's maid, ** you can take up the tray ; I 
will bring Miss Miller's letters up to her 
myself after breakfast." 

After which, without more ado, she walked 
to the window and opened the letter. Some 
people might have had scruples as to 
such a strong measure. Mrs. Miller had 
none at all. Her children, she argued, were 
her own property, and under her own 
care ; as long as they lived under her roof, 
they had no right over anything that they 
possessed independently of their mother. 

Under ordinary circumstances she would 
not have opened a letter addressed to any of 
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her children ; but if there was anything of a 
suspicious nature in their correspondence, 
she certainly reserved to herself the perfect 
right of dealing with it as she thought fit. 

She opened the letter and read the first 
line ; it ran thus : — 

" My dearest darling Beatrice." — She then 
turned to the end of it and rea^i the last ; it 
was this : — *' Your own most devoted and 
loving Herbert." 

That was quite enough for Mrs. Miller ; 
she did not want to read any more of it. 
She slipped the letter into her pocket, and 
went back to the breakfast-table and poured 
out the tea and coffee for her husband and 
her sons. 

But when the family meal was over, it 
was with a very angry aspect that Mrs. 
Miller went upstairs, and stood by her eldest 
daughter's bedside. 

'* Beatrice, here is a letter which has come 
for you this morning, of which I must ask 
you an explanation." 
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'' You have read it, mamma ! " flushing 
angrily, as she took it from her mother's 
hand. 

" I have read the first line and the last* 
I certainly should not take the trouble to 
wade all through such contemptible trash ! " 
Which was an unprovoked insult to poor 
Beatrice's feelings. 

She snatched the letter from her mother's 
hand, and crumpled it jealously under her 
pillow. 

" How can you call it trash, then, if you 
have not read it ? '* 

It was hard, certainlv ; to have her letter 
opened was bad enough, but to have it called 
names was worse still. The letter, which to 
Beatrice would be so full of sacred charm 
and delight — such a poem on love and its 
sweetness — was nothing more to her mother 
than ** contemptible trash ! " 

But where in the whole world has a love- 
letter been indited, however delightful and 
perfect it may be to the writer and the 
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receiver of it, that is nothing but an object 
of ridicule or contempt to the whole world 
beside ? Love is divine as Heaven itself to 
the two people who are concerned in its ever 
new delights ; but to us lookers-on, its 
murmurs are but fooleries, its sighs are 
ludicrous, and its written words absolute 
imbecilities; and never a memory of our 
own lost lives can make the spectacle of it 
in others anything but an irritating and 
idiotic exhibition 

"I have read quite enough," continued 
Mrs. Miller, sternly, **to understand the 
nature of it. It is from Mr. Pryme, I 
imagine ? " 

" Yes, mamma." 

*'And by what right, may I ask, does 
Mr. Pryme commence a letter to you in the 
warm terms of affection which I have had 
the pleasure of reading ? " 

" By the right which I, myself, have given 
him," she answered boldly. 

Regardless of her cold, she sat upright in 
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her bed ; a flush of defiance in her face, her 
-short dark hair flung back from her brow in 
wild confusion. She understood at once 
that all had been discovered, and she was 
going to do battle for her lover. 

'' Do you mean to tell me, Beatrice, that 
you have engaged yourself to this Mr. 
Pryme ? " 

" Certainly I have." 

''You know very well that your father 
and I will never consent to it." 

'* Never is a long day, mamma." 

" Don't take up my words like that. T 
•consider, Beatrice, that you have deceived 
me shamefully. You persuaded me to ask 
that young man to the house, because you 
said that Sophy Macpherson was fond of 
him.'' 

" So she is." 

" Beatrice, how can you be so wicked and 
tell such lies, in the face of that letter to 
yourself ? " 

''I never said he was fond of her," she 

g2 
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answered, with just the vestige of a twinkle 
in her eyes. 

" If I had known, I would never have 
asked him to come/' continued her mother. 

" No ; I am sure you would not. But I 
did not tell you, mamma." 

" I have other views for you. You must 
write to this young man, and tell him you 
will give him up/' 

" I certainly shall not do that." 

'* I shall not give my consent to your 
engagement." 

** I never imagined that you would, 
mamma, and that is why I did not ask 
for it." 

And then Mrs. Miller got very angry^ 
indeed. 

''What on earth do you intend to- 
do, you ungrateful, disobedient, rebellious 
chUd?" 

"I mean to marry Herbert, some day, 
because I love him," answered her daughter,, 
coolly ; '' but I will not run away with him^ 
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unless you force me to it ; and I hope, by- 
and-by, when Geraldine is grown up, and 
can take my place, that you will give us your 
consent and your blessing. I am quite 
willing to wait a reasonable time for the 
chance of it." 

" Is it likely that I shall give my consent 
to your marrying a young man, picked up 
nobody knows where — out of the gutter, 
most likely ? Who are his people, I should 
like to know ? " 

*'I dare say his father is as well con- 
nected as mine," answered Beatrice, who 
knew all about her mother's having married 
a pai^enu. 

" Beatrice, I am ashamed of you, sneer- 
ing at your own father ! " 

" I beg your pardon, mamma ; I did not 
mean to sneer, but you say very trying 
things ; and Mr. Pryme is a gentleman, and 
every bit as good as we are ! " 

" And where is the money to be found 
for this precious marriage, I should like to 
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know? Do you suppose Mr. Pryme can 
support you ? '* 

" Oh dear, no ; but I know papa will 
never let me starve. '* 

And Mrs. Miller knew it too. However 
angry she might be, and however unsuitably 
Beatrice might choose to marry, Mr. Miller 
would never allow his daughter to be in-^ 
sufficiently provided for. Beatrice's marriage 
portion would be a small fortune to a poor 
young man. 

" It is your money he is after ! " she said^ 
angrily. 

** I don't think so, mamma ; and of course 
of that I am the best judge." 

" He shall never set foot here again. I 
shall write to him, myself, and forbid him 
the house." 

" That, of course, you may do as you like 
about, mamma; I cannot prevent your 
doing so, but it will not make me give him 
up, because I shall never marry anyone 
else. 
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And there Mrs. Miller was, perforce, 
obliged to let the matter rest She went 
her way angry and vexed beyond measure, 
and somewhat baffled too. How is a mother 
to deal with a daughter who is so determined 
and so defiant as was Beatrice Miller ? There 
is no known method in civilised life of re- 
ducing a young lady of twenty to submis- 
sion in matters of the heart. She could not 
whip her, or put her on bread and water, 
nor could she shut her up in a dark cup- 
board, as she might have done had she 
been ten years old. 

All she could do was to write a very 
indignant letter to Mr. Pryme, forbidding 
him ever to enter her doors, or address him- 
self in any way to her daughter again. 
Having sent this to the post, she was at the 
end of her resources. She did, indeed, con- 
fide the situation with very strong and one- 
sided colouring to her husband; but Mr. 
Miller had not the strong instincts of 
caste which were inherent in his wife. 
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She could not make him see what dreadful 
deed of iniquity Herbert Pryme and his 
daughter had perpetrated between them. 

" What's wrong with the young fellow ? " 
he asked, looking up from the pile of parlia- 
mentary blue-books on the library table 
before him. 

'* Nothing is wrong, Andrew, but he isn't 
a suitable husband for Beatrice." 

** Why ? you asked him here, Caroline 1 
suppose, if he was good enough to stay in 
the house, he is no diflFerent to the boys, or 
anybody else who was here." 

"It is one thing to stay here, and quite 
another thing to want to marry your 
daughter." 

'* Well, if he's an honest man, and the 
girl loves him, I don't see the good of 
making a fuss about it ; she had better do 
as she likes." 

" But, Andrew, the man hasn't a penny ; 
he has made nothing at the bar, yet." It 
was no use appealing to his exclusiveness. 
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for he had none ; it was a hetter move to 
make him look at the money-point of the 
question. 

** Oh, well, he will get on some day, I 
daresay, and meanwhile I shall give Beatrice 
quite enough for them both, when she 



marries." 



" You don't understand, Andrew." 
" No, my dear,*' very humbly, ** perhaps 
I don't; but there, do as you think best, 
of course ; I am sure I don't wish to inter- 
fere about the children ; you always manage 
all these kind of things ; and if you wouldn't 
mind, my dear, I am so very busy, just now. 
You know there is to be this attack upon 
the Government as soon as the House 
meets, and I have the whole of the papers 
upon the Patagonian and Bolivian question 
to look up, and most fraudulent misstate- 
ments of the truth, I believe them to be ; 
although, as far as I've gone, 1 haven't been 
able to make it quite out yet, but I shall 
come to it — no doubt I shall come to it. 
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I am going to speak upon this question, my 
dear, and I mean to tell tlie House that a 
grosser misrepresentation of facts was never 
yet promulgated from the ministerial benches^ 
nor flaunted in the faces of an all too leniently 
credulous opposition ; that will warm 'em 
up a bit, I flatter myself; those fellows in 
office will hang their heads in shame at the 
word Patagonia, for weeks after." 
** But, who cares about Patagonia? " 
" Oh, nobody much, I suppose. But 
there's bound to be an agitation against the 
Government, and that does as well as any- 
thing else. We can't afford to neglect a 
single chance of kicking them out. 1 have 
planned my speech pretty well, right through ; 
it will be very effiective — withering, I fancy 
— but it's just these plaguy blue-books that 
won't quite tally with what I have got to say. 
I must go through them again, though — " 

**You had better have read the papers 
first, and settled your speech afterwards,"^ 
suggested his wife. 
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" Oh dear, no ! that wouldn't do at all ; 
after all, you know, between you and me, the 
facts don't go for much ; all we want is, to 
denounce them ; any line of argument, if it 
is ingenious enough, will do ; lay on the big 
words thickly — that's what your constitu- 
ents like. Law bless you ! they don't read 
the blue-books ; they'll take my word for 
granted, if 1 say they are full of lies ; it 
would be a comfort, however, if I could find 
a few. Of course, my dear, this is only 
between you ahd me." 

A man is not always heroic to the wife of 
his bosom. Mrs. Miller went her way and 
left him to his righteous struggle among 
the Patagonian blue-books. After all, she 
said to herself, it had been her duty to 
inform him of his daughter's conduct, but 
it was needless to discuss the question 
further with him. He was incapable of 
approaching it from her own point of view. 
It would be better for her now to go her 
own way independently of him. She had 
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always been accustomed to manage things 
ter own way. It was nothing new to her. 

Later in the day she attempted to wTest 
a promise from Beatrice that she would hold 
no further communication with the pro- 
hibited lover. But Beatrice would give no 
such promise. 

** Is it likely that I should promise such 
a thing ? " she asked her mother indignantly. 

"You would do so if you knew^ what 
you duty to your mother was." 

'* I have other duties besides those to 
you, mamma; when one has promised to 
marry a man, one is surely bound to con- 
sider him a little. If I have the chance of 
meeting him I shall certainly take it." 

** I shall take very good care you have 
no such chances, Beatrice.*' 

** Very well, mamma; you will, of course, 
do as you think best." 

It was in consequence of these and 
sundry subsequent stormy conversations 
that Mr. Herbert Pryme suddenly discovered 
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that he had a very high regard and affection 
for Mr. Albert Gisbume, the vicar of 
Tripton, the same to whom once Vera*s 
relations had wished to unite her. 

The connection between Mr. Gisburne 
and Herbert Pryme was a slender one ; he 
had been at college with an elder brother of 
his, who had died in his (Herbert's) child- 
hood. He did not indeed very clearly 
recollect what this elder brother had been 
like ; but having suddenly called to mind 
that, during the course of his short visit to 
Shadonake, he had discovered the fact of 
the college friendship, of which, indeed, 
Mr. Gisburne had informed him, he now 
was unaccountably inflamed by a desire to 
cultivate the acquaintance of the valued 
companion of his deceased brother's youth. 

He opened negotiations by the gift of a 
barrel of oysters, sent down from Wilton's^ 
with an appropriate and graceful accompany- 
ing note. Mr. Gisburne was surprised, but 
not naturally otherwise than pleased by the 
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attention. Next came a box of cigars, 
which again were shortly followed by two 
brace of pheasants purporting to be of 
Herbert's own shooting, but which, as a 
matter of fact, he had purchased in Vigo 
Street. 

This munificent succession of gifts reaped 
at length the harvest for which they had 
been sown. In his third letter of grateful 
acknowledgment for his young friend's kind 
remembrance of him, Mr. Gisbume, with 
some diffidence, for Tripton rectory was 
neither lively nor remarkably commodious, 
suggested how great the pleasure would 
be were his friend to run down to him 
for a couple of days or so ; he had 
nothing, in truth, to offer him, but a 
bachelor's quarters and a hearty welcome ; 
there was next to no attraction, beyond a 
pretty rural village, and a choral daily 
Bervice ; but still, if he cared to come, Mr 
Gisburne need not say how delighted he 
would be, etc., etc. 
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It is not too much to say that the friend 
jumped at it. On the shortest possible 
notice he arrived, bag and baggage, pro- 
fessing himself charmed with the bachelor's 
•quarters; and, burning with an insatiable 
desire to behold the rurality of the village, 
to listen to the beauty and the harmony of 
the daily choral performances, he took up 
his abode in the clergyman's establishment ; 
and the very next morning he sent a rural 
villager over to Shadonake, with half-a-crown 
for himself, and a note to be given to Miss 
Miller the very first time she walked or 
rode out alone. This note was duly 
delivered, and that same afternoon Beatrice 
met her lover by appointment in an empty 
lime-kiln, up among the chalk hills. This 
romantic rendezvous was, however, dis- 
continued shortly, owing to the fact of Mrs. 
Miller having become suspicious of her 
daughter's frequent and solitary walks, and 
insisting on sending out Geraldine and her 
governess with her. 
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A few mornings later a golden chance 
presented itself. Mr. and Mrs. Miller went 
away for the night, to dine and sleep at a 
distant country house. Beatrice had not 
been invited to go with them. She did not 
venture to ask her lover to the house he had 
been forbidden to enter, but she ordered 
the carriage for herself, caught the early 
train to Tripton, met Herbert, by appoint- 
ment, outside the station, and stood talking 
to him in the fog, by the wayside, where 
Vera suddenly burst upon their astonished 
gaze. 

There was nothing for it but to take Vera 
into their confidence ; and they were so 
much engrossed in their affairs, that they 
entirely failed to notice how mechanically 
she answered, and how apathetically she 
appeared, for the first few minutes, to listen 
to their story. Presently, however, she 
roused herself into a semblance of interest. 
She promised not to betray the fact of the 
stolen interview all the more readily, because 
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it did not strike either of them to enquire what 
she herself was doing in the Tripton road. 

In the end Vera walked on slowly by 
herself, and the Shadonake carriage, ordered 
to go along at a foot's-pace from Sutton 
station towards Tripton, picked both girls 
up and conveyed them safely, each to their 
respective homes. 

"You will never tell of me, will you. 
Vera?'* said Beatrice to her, for the 
twentieth time, ere they parted. 

" Of course not ; indeed, I would gladly 
help you, if I could," she answered, heartily. 

" You will certainly be able to help 
us both, very materially, some day," said 
Beatrice, who had visions of being asked to 
stay at Kynaston, to meet Herbert. 

'' I am afraid not," answered Vera, with a 
sigh. Already there was regret in her mind 
for the good things of life which she had 
elected to relinquish. " Put me down at 
this corner, Beatrice ; I don't want to drive 
up to the vicarage. Good-bye." 

VOL. lU H 
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" Good-bye, Vera — and — ^you won't mind 
my saying it — but I like you so much." 

Vera smiled, and, with a kiss, the girls 
parted ; and Mrs. Daintree never heard, 
after all, the story of her sister's early visit 
to Tripton, for she returned so soon that 
she had not yet been missed. The vicar 
and his family had but just gathered round 
the breakfast-table, when, after having 
divested herself of her walking garments, 
she came in quietly and took her vacant 
place amongst them, unnoticed and un- 
questioned. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Lady Kynaston*s Plans. 

Sir John Kynaston sat alone, in his old- 
bachelor rooms in London. They were 
dark, dingy rooms, such as are to be found, 
in countless numbers, among the narrow 
streets that encompass St. James's Street. 
They were cheerless and comfortless, and, 
withal, high-rented, and possessed of no 
other known advantage than that of their 
undeniably central situation. They were 
not rooms that one would suppose any man 
would care to linger in in broad daylight ; 
and yet Sir John remained in them, now-a- 
days, almost from morning till night. 

He sat, for the most part, as he is sitting 
now — in a shabby, leathern arm-chair, stoop- 
ing a little forward, and doing nothing. 

h2 
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Sometimes he wrote a few necessary letters, 
sometimes he made a feint of reading the 
paper; but oftenest he did nothing, only 
sat still, staring before him, with a hopeless 
misery in his face. 

For in these days Sir John Kynaston waa 
a very unhappy man. He had received a 
blow such as strikes at the very root and 
spring of a man*s life — a blow which a 
younger man often battles through and is 
none the worse in the end for, but under 
which a man of his age is apt to be crushed 
and to succumb. Within a week of hia 
wedding-day. Vera Nevill had broken her 
engagement to him. It had been a nine 
days' wonder in Meadowshire — the county 
had rung with the news — everybody had 
marvelled and speculated, but no one had 
got any nearer to the truth than that Vera 
was supposed to have '' mistaken her feel- 
ings.*' The women had cried shame upon 
her for such capriciousness — and had voted 
her a fool into the bargain for throwing over 
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Buch a match ; and if a male voice, somewhat 
less timid than the rest, had here and there 
uplifted itself in her defence and had ven- 
tured to hint that she might have had 
sufficient and praiseworthy motives for her 
conduct, a chorus of feminine indignation 
had smothered the kindly suggestion in a 
whole whirlwind of abuse and reviling. 

As to Sir John, he blamed her not, and 
yet he knew no more about it than did any 
of them ; he, too, could only have told you 
that Vera had mistaken her feelings — he 
knew no more than that — for it was but 
half the truth that she had told him. But 
it had been more than enough to convince 
him that she was perfectly right. When, 
after telling him plainly, that she found she 
did not love him enough, that there had 
been other and extraneous reasons that had 
blinded her to the fact at the time she had 
accepted him, but that she had found it out 
later on ; when, after saying this she had 
asked him plainly whether he would wish to 
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have a wife who valued his name and his 
wealth, and his fine old house, at least as 
much as he did himself, Sir John had been 
able to give her but one answer. No, he 
would not have a wife who loved him in 
such a fashion. And he had thought well 
of her for telling him the truth beforehand, 
instead of leaving him to find it out for 
himself later. If there had been a little, a 
very little, falling of hifi idol from the high 
pillar upon which he had set her up, in that 
she should at any time have been guided by 
mercenary and worldly motives ; there had 
been at the same time a very great amount 
of respect for her brave and straight- 
forward confession of her error, at a time 
when most women would have found them^ 
selves unequal to the task of drawing back 
from the false position into which they had 
drifted. No, he could not blame her in any 
way. 

But all the same; it was hard to bear. 
He said to himself that he was a doomed 
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and fated man ; twice had love and joy and 
domestic peace been within his grasp, and 
twice they had been wrested from his arms ; 
these things, it was plain, were not for him. 
He was too old, he told himself, ever to 
make a further effort. No, there was no- 
thing before him now but to live out his 
loveless life alone, to sink into a peevish 
selfish old bachelor, and to make a will in 
Maurice's favour, and get himself out of the 
world that wanted him not, with as much 
expedition as might be. 

And he loved Vera still. She was still to 
him the most pure and perfect of women- 
good as she was beautiful. Her loveliness 
haunted him by day and by night, till the 
bitter thought of what might have been, and 
the contrast of the miserable reality, drove 
him half wild with longings which he did 
not know how to repress. He sat at home 
in his rooms and moped ; there were more 
streaks of white in his hair than of old, and 
there were new lines of care upon his brow 
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— he looked almost an old man now. He 
sat indoors and did nothing. It was April 
by this time, and the London season was 
beginning ; invitations of all kinds poured in 
upon him, but he refused them all, he would 
go nowhere. Now and then his mother 
came to see him and attempted to cheer and 
to rouse him ; she had even asked him to 
come down to Walpole Lodge, but he 
had declined her request almost ungraci- 
ously. 

He had never had much in common with 
his mother, and he felt no desire now for her 
sympathy ; besides, the first time she had 
come she had been angry, and had called 
Vera a jilt, and that had offended him 
bitterly ; he had rebuked her sternly, and 
she had been too wise to repeat the offence, 
but he had not forgotten it. Maurice, indeed, 
he would have been glad to see, but Maurice 
did not come near him. His regiment had 
lately moved to Manchester, and either he 
could not or would not get leave ; and yet he 
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had been idle enough at one time, and glad 
to run up to town upon the smallest pretext. 
Now he never came. It added a little to 
his irritation, but scarcely to his misery. On 
this particular afternoon, as he sat as usual 
brooding over the past, there came the 
sudden clatter of carriage wheels over the 
flagged roadway of the little back street, 
followed by a sharp ring at his door. It 
w^as his mother, of course, no other woman 
•came to see him ; he heard the rustle of her 
soft silken skirts up the narrow staircase, 
and her pleasant little chatter to the fat old 
landlady who was ushering her up, and pre- 
sently the door opened and she came in. 

" Good morning, John — dear me, how hot 
and stuffy this room is," holding up her soft 
old face to her son. 

He just touched her cheek. " I am sorry 
you find it so- — shall I open the window ? " 

** Oh ! " sinking down in a chair, and 
throwing back her cloak ; ** how can you 
stand a fire in the room, it is quite mild and 
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spring-like out. Have you not been out^ 
John ? it would do you good to get a little 
fresh air." 

" I shall go round to the club presently,. 
I daresay," he answered abstractedly, sit- 
ting down in his armchair again; all the 
pleasant flutter that the bright old lady 
brought with her, the atmosphere of life 
and variety that surrounded her, only vexed 
and wearied him, and jarred upon his 
nerves. She was always telling him to 
go somewhere or to do something; why 
couldn't she let him alone? he thought, 
irritably. 

" To your club ? No further than that ! 
Why you might as well stay at home. 
Really my dear, it's a great pity you don't 
go about and see some of your old friends ; 
you can't mean to shut yourself up like a 
dormouse for ever, I suppose ! " 

" I haven't the least idea what I mean to 
do," he answered, not graciously ; she wa& 
his mother, and so he could not very well 
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put her out at the door, but that was what 
he would have liked to do. 

" I don't see," continued Lady Kynaston,. 
with unwonted courage, " I don't at all see 
why you should let this unfortunate affair 
weigh on you for ever ; there is really na 
reason why you should not console yourself 
and marry some nice girl ; there is Lady Mary 
Hendrie, and plenty more, only too ready to 
have you, if you will only take that trouble — '* 

'* Mother, I wish you would not talk to 
me like that," he said, interrupting sud- 
denly the easy flow of her consoling sugges- 
tions, and there was a look of real pain upon 
his face that smote her somewhat. *' Never 
speak to me of marrying again. I shall 
never marry anyone." He looked away from 
her, stern and angry, stooping again over the 
red ashes in the grate ; if he had only given her 
one plea for her pity — if he had only added, 
** 1 have suffered too much, I love her 
still" — all her mother's heart must have 
gone out to him who, though he was not 
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her favourite, was her first born, after all; 
but he did not want her pity, he only wanted 
her to go away. 

" It is a great pity," she answered, stiffly, 
" because of Kvnaston." 

" I shall never set foot at Kynaston again." 

Her colour rose a little — after all, she was 
a cunning little old lady. The little fox-terrier 
lay on the rug between them ; she stooped 
down and patted it. '* Good dog, good 
little Vic," she said, a little nervously ; then, 
with a sudden courage, she looked up at her 
son again. ** John, it is a sad thing that 
Kynaston must be left empty to go to rack 
and ruin ; though I have never cared to live 
there myself, I have always hoped that you 
would. It would have grieved your poor 
father sadly to have thought that the old 
place was always to lie empty." 

" I cannot help it," he answered, moodily, 
wishing more than ever that she would go. 

"John;" she fidgeted with her bonnet 
strings, and her voice trembled a little; 
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" John, if you are quite sure you will never 
live there yourself, why should not Maurice 
have it ? " 

" Maurice ! Has he told you to ask for 
it ? " He sat bolt upright in his chair ; he 
was attentive enough now ; the idea that 
Maurice had commissioned his mother ta 
ask for something he had not ventured to 
ask for himself, was not pleasant to him. 
" Is it Maurice who has sent you ? " 

" No, no, my dear John ; certainly not ; 
why I haven't seen Maurice for weeks and 
weeks ; he never comes to town now. But 
I'll tell you why the idea came to me. I 
called just now in Princes Gate ; poor old 
Mr. Harlowe has had a stroke — it is certain 
he cannot live long now, after the severe attack 
he had of bronchitis, too, two months ago. 
I just saw Helen for a minute, she reported 
him to be unconscious. If he dies, he must 
surely leave Helen something ; it may not 
be all, but it will be at least a competency ; 
and I was thinking, John, that if you did 
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not want Kynaston, and would let them 
live there, the marriage might come off at 
last ; they have been attached to each other 
a long time, and to live rent free would be a 
great thing." 

" How are they to keep it up ? Kynaston 
is an expensive place." 

** Well, I thought, John, perhaps, if 
Maurice looks after the property, you might 
consider him as your agent, and allow him 
something, and that and her money — " 

** Yes, yes, I understand ; well, I will see ; 
wait, at all events, till Mr. Harlowe is dead. 
I will think it over. No, I don't see any 
reason why they should not live there, if 
they like ;" he sighed wearily, and his mother 
went away, feeling that she had reason to be 
satisfied with her morning's work. 

She was in such a hurry to instal her dar- 
ling there — to see him viceroy in the place 
where now it was certain he must eventually 
be king. Why should he be doomed to wait 
till Kynaston came to him in the course of 
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nature ; why should he not enter upon his 
kingdom at once, since Sir John, by his own 
confession, would never marry or live there 
himself? 

Lady Kynaston was very far from wishing 
evil to her eldest son, but for years she had 
hoped that he would remain unmarried ; for 
a short time she had been forced to lay her 
dreams aside, and she had striven to forget 
them and to throw herself with interest into 
her eldest son's engagement ; but now that 
the marriage was broken off, all her old 
schemes and plans came back to her again. 
She was working and planning again for 
Maurice's happiness and aggrandizement. 
She wanted to see him in his father's house, 
" Kynaston of Kynaston " before she died, 
and to know that his future was safe. To 
see him married to Helen and living at 
Kynaston, appeared to her to be the very 
best that she could desire for him. In time, 
of course, the title and the money would be 
his too ; meanwhile, with old Mr. Harlowe's 
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fortune, an ample allowance from his brother, 
and all the prestige of his old name and his 
old house, she should live to see him take 
his own rightful place among the magnates 
of his native county. That would be far 
better than to be a captain in a line regi- 
ment, barely able to live upon his income. 
That was all she coveted for him, and she 
said to herself that her ambition was not 
unreasonable, and that it would be hard 
indeed if it might not be gratified. 

As she drove homewards to Walpole 
Lodge, she felt that her schemes were in a 
fair way for success. She was not going to 
let Maurice know of them too soon; by- 
and-by, when all was settled, she would tell 
him ; she would keep it till then as a plea- 
sant surprise. 

All the same, she had been unable to 
refrain from telling Helen Romer something 
of what was in her mind. 

" If John does not marry, he might per- 
haps make Maurice his agent and let him 
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live at Kynaston," she had said to her a few 
days ago when they had been speaking of 
old Mr. Harlowe's illness. 

'* How would Maurice like to leave the 
army ? " Helen had asked. 

*' If he marries, he must do so," his 
mother had replied, significantly; and 
Helen's heart had beat high with hope 
and triumph. 

Again to-day, on her way to her eldest 
son's rooms, she had stopped at Princes 
Gate, and had alluded to it. 

"I am on my way to see Sir John ; I 
shall sound him about his intentions with 
regard to Kynaston, but, of course, I must 
go to work cautiously ; " and Helen had 
perfectly understood that she herself had 
entered into the old lady's scheme for her 
younger son's future. 

Sitting alone in the hushed house, where 
the doctors are coming and going in the 
darkened room above, Helen feels that at 
last the reward of all her long waiting may 

VOL. II. 1 
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be at hand. Love and wealth at last seemed 
to beckon to her. Her grandfather dead ; 
his fortune hers ; and this offer of a home 
at Kynaston, which Maurice himself would 
be sure to like so much — everything good 
seemed coming to her at last. 

And there was something about the idea 
of living at Kynaston that gratified her 
particularly. Helen had not forgotten the 
week at Shadonake. Too surely had her 
woman's instinct told her that Maurice and 
Vera had been drawn to each other by a 
strong and mutual attraction. The wildest 
jealousy and hatred against Vera burnt 
fiercely in her lawless, untutored heart. She 
hated her, for she knew that Maurice loved 
her. To live thus under her very eyes as 
Maurice's wife, in the very house her rival 
herself had once been on the point of 
nhabiting, was a notion that commended 
itself to her with all the sweetness of 
atified revenge, with all the charm of 
flaunting her success and triumph in the 
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face of the other woman's failure, which is 
>dear to such a nature as Helen's. 

She alone, of all those who had heard of 
Vera's broken engagement, had divined its 
true cause. She loved Maurice — that was 
plain to Helen; that was why she had 
thrown over Sir John, and at her heart 
Helen despised her for it. A woman must 
be a fool indeed to wreck herself at the last 
moment for a merely sentimental reason. 
There was much, however, that was incom- 
prehensible to Helen Romer in the situation 
of things, which she only half understood. 

If Maurice loved Vera, why was it that 
he was in Manchester whilst she was still in 
Meadowshire ? that was what Helen could 
not understand. A sure instinct told her 
that Maurice must know better than anyone 
why his brother's marriage had been broken 
off. But if so, then why were he and Vera 
apart? It did not strike her that his 
honour to his brother and his promises to 
herself were what kept him away. Helen 

i2 
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said to herself, scornfully, that they were 
both of them timid and cowardly, and did 
not half know how to play out life's 
game. 

" In her place, with her cards in my hand^ 
I would have married him by this," sbe said 
to herself, as she sat alone in her grand- 
father's drawing-room, while her busy fingers 
ran swiftly through the meshes of her 
knitting, and the doctor and the hired nurse 
paced about the room overhead. " But she 
has not the pluck for it ; his heart may be 
hers, but, for all that, I shall win him ; and 
how bitterly she will repent that she ever 
interfered with him, when she sees him daily 
there — my husband * And in time he will 
forget her and learn to love me; Maurice 
will never be false to a woman when once 
she is his wife; I am not afraid of that. 
How dared she meddle with him ? — my 
Maurice ! '* 

The door softly opened, and one of the 
doctors stepped in on tip-toe. Helen rose, 
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and composed her face into a decorous 
expression of mournful anxiety. 

** I am happy to tell you, Mrs. Romer," 
began the doctor. Helen's heart sank down 
chill and cold within her. 

" Is he better?" she faltered, striving to 
conceal the dismay which she felt. 

'* He has rallied. Consciousness has 
returned, and partial use of the limbs. We 
may be able to pull your grandfather 
through this time, I trust." 

Put off again ! How wretched and how 
guilty she felt herself to be ! It was almost 
a crime to wish for any one's death so 

much. 

« 

She sank <down again pale and spiritless 
upon her chair as the doctor left the room. 

*' Never mind,'' she said to herself pre- 
sently ; " it can't last for ever. It must be 
soon now, and I shall be Maurice's wife in 
the end.'* 

But all this time she had forgotten 
Monsieur Le Vicomte D'Arblet, whom she 
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had not seen ogain since the night she had 
driven him home from Walpole Lodge. 

He had left England, she knew. Helen 
privately hoped he had left this earth. Any- 
way, he had not troubled her — and she had 
forgotten him . 



CHAPTER VII. 

What She Waited For. 

All this time, what of Vera ? Would any 
one of them at the vicarage ever forget that 
morning when she had come in after her 
walk with Sir John Kynaston, and had 
stood before them all and, pale as a ghost, 
had said to them, 

** I am not going to. be married ; I have 
broken it off." 

It had been a great blow to them, but 
neither the prayers of her weeping sister, 
nor the angry indignation of old Mrs. 
Daintree, nor even the gentle remonstrances 
of her brother-in-law could serve to alter 
her determination, nor would she enter into 
any explanations concerning her conduct. 

It was not pleasant, of course, to be 
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reviled and scolded, to be questioned and 
marvelled at, to be treated like a naughty 
child in disgrace ; and then, whenever she 
went out, to feel herself tabooed by her 
acquaintances as a young woman who had 
behaved very disgracefully, or else to be 
stared at as a natural curiosity by persons 
whom sjjie hardly knew. 

But she lived through all this bravely. 
There was a certain amount of unnatural . 
excitement which kept up her courage and 
enabled her to face it. It was no more 
than what she had expected. The glow of 
her love, and her impulse of self-sacrifice, 
were still upon her; her nerves had been 
strung to the uttermost, and she felt strong 
in the knowledge of the justice and the 
right of her own conduct. 

But by-and-by all this died away. Sir 
John left the neighbourhood; people got 
tired of talking about her broken-oflf mar- 
riage ; there was no longer any occasion 
for her to be brave and stedfast. Life 
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began to resume for her its normal aspect, 
the aspect which it had worn in the old 
days before Sir John had ever come down 
to Kynaston, or ever found her day-dream- 
ing in the churchyard upon Farmer Crupps' 
family sarcophagus. The sharp tongue of 
the sour-tempered old lady, snapping and 
snarling at her with more than the bitter- 
ness of old, and the suppressed sighs and 
mournful demeanour of her sister, whose 
sympathy and companionship she had now 
completely forfeited, and who went about 
the house with a face of resigned woe, and 
the censure of an ever implied rebuke in 
her voice and manner. 

Only the vicar took her part somewhat. 
" Let her alone," he said sometimes to his 
wife and mother ; " she must have had a 
better reason than we any of us know of; 
the girl is suffering quite enough — leave 
her alone." 

And she was suffering. The life that 
«he had doomed herself to, was almost 
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unbearable to her. The everlasting round 
of parish work and parish talk, the 
poor people and the coal-clubs — it was 
what she had come back to. She had 
been lifted for a short time out of it alU 
and a new life, congenial to her tastes and 
to her nature had opened out before her ; 
and yet with her own hands she had shut 
the door upon this brighter prospect, and 
had left herself out in the darkness, to ga 
hack to that life of dull monotony which 
she hated. 

And what had she gained by it ? What 
simple advantage had she reaped out of her 
sacrificed life ? Was Maurice any nearer to 
her — was he not hopelessly divided from 
her — helplessly out of her reach? She 
knew nothing of him, no word concerning 
him reached her ears: a great blank was 
before her. When she went over the past 
again and again in her mind, she could not 
well see what good thing could ever come 
to her from what she had done. There 
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were moments indeed when the whole 
story of her broken engagement seemed 
to her like the wild delusion of madness^ 
She had had no intention of acknowledging 
her love to Maurice when she had gone up 
to the station to see him off; she had only 
meant to see him once more, to hold 
his hand for one instant, to speak a few 
kind words; to wish him God speed. 
She asked herself now what had possessed 
her that she had not been able to preserve 
the self-control of affectionate friendship 
when the unfortunate accident of her being 
taken on in the train with him had left 
her entirely alone in his society. She did 
not go the length of regi'etting what she 
had done for his sake ; but she did acknow- 
ledge to herself that she had been led away 
by the magnetism of his presence, and by 
the strange and unexpected chance which . 
had thus left her alone with him, into saying^ 
and doing things which in a calmer moment , 
she w^ould not have been betrayed into. 
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For a few kisses — for the joy of telling 
him that his love was returned — for a short 
moment of delirious and transient happi- 
ness, and alas! for nothing more — she had 
thrown away her life ! 

She had behaved hardly and cruelly to a 
good man who loved her, and whose heart 
she had half broken, and she had lost a 
great many very excellent and satisfactory 
things. 

And Maurice was no nearer to her. With 
his own lips he had told her that he could 
not marry her. There had been mention, 
indeed, of that problematical term of 6ve 
years, in which he had bound himself to 
await Mrs. Romer's pleasure — but even had 
Mrs. Romer not existed, it was plain that 
Maurice was the last man in the world to 
take advantage of a woman's weakness 
in order to supplant his brother in her 
heart. 

Instinctively Vera felt that Maurice must 
be no less miserable than herself; that his 
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regret for what had happened between them 
must be as great as her own — and his 
remorse far greater — they were, indeed, 
neither of them blameless in the matter ; 
for if it was Maurice who had first spoken of 
his love to his brother's promised wife, it 
was Vera who had made that irrevocable 
step along the road of her destiny from 
which no going back was now possible. 

It was a time of utter misery to her. If 
she sat indoors there was the persecution 
of Mrs. Daintree's illnatured remarks, and 
Marion's depression of spirits and half- 
uttered regrets; and there was, also, the 
scaffolding rising round the chancel walls to 
be seen from the windows, and the sound of 
the sawing of the masonry in the church- 
yard, as a perpetual, reproachful reminder of 
the friend, whose kindness and affection she 
had so ill requited. If she went out, she 
could not go up the lane without passing 
the gates of Kynaston, or towards the vil- 
lage, without catching sight of the venerable 
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old house among its terraced gardens, which, 
so lately, she had thought would be her 
home. Sometimes she met her old friend, 
Mrs. Eccles, in her wanderings, but she did 
not venture to speak to her ; the cold dis- 
approval in the housekeeper's passing salu- 
tation make her shrink, like a guilty 
creature, in her presence ; and she would 
hurry by with scarcely an answering sign, 
with downcast eyes and heightened colour. 

Somehow, it came to pass in these days, 
that Vera drifted into a degree of intimacy 
with Beatrice Miller, that would, possibly, 
never have come about had the circum- 
stances of her life been different. Ever 
since her accidental meeting with the lovers 
outside Tripton station, Vera had, perforce, 
become a confidant of their hopes and 
fears ; and Beatrice was glad enough to 
have found a friend to whom she could 
talk about her lover, for where is the 
woman who can completely hold her tongue 
concerning her own secrets ? 
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Against all the long category of female 
virtues, as advantageously displayed in con- • 
tradistinction to masculine vices, there is 
still this one peculiarity which, of itself, 
marks out the woman as the inferior 
animal. 

A man, to be worthv of the name, holds 
his tongue and keeps the secret of his heart 
to himself, enjoying it and delighting in it 
the more, possibly, for his reticence. A 
woman may occasionally — very occasionally 
— be silent respecting her neighbour, but 
ooncerning herself she is bound to have, at 
least, one confidant to whom she will 
rashly tell the long story of her loves 
and her sorrows; and not a considera- 
tion, either of prudence or of worldly 
wisdom, will suffice to restrain her too 
ready tongue. 

Beatrice Miller was a clever girl, with a 
fair knowledge of the world ; yet, she was 
in no way dismayed that Vera should have 
discovered her secret ; on the contrary, she 
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was overjoyed that she had now found 
someone to talk to about it. 

Vera became her friend, but Beatrice was 
not Vera's friend — the confidences were not 
mutual. Over and over again Beatrice was 
on the point of questioning her, concerning 
the story that had been on everyone's lips 
for a time ; of asking her what, indeed, was 
the truth about her broken engagement ; but 
always the proud, still face, restrained her 
curiosity, and the words died away unspoken 
upon her lips. 

Vera's story, indeed, was not one that 
could be easily revealed. There was too 
much of bitter regret, too great an element 
of burning shame at her heart, for its secrets 
to be laid bare to a stranger's eye. 

Nevertheless, Beatrice's society amused 
and distracted her mind, and kept her from 
brooding over her own troubles. She was 
glad enough to go over to Shadonake ; even 
to sit alone with Beatrice and her mother, 
was better than the eternal monotony of the 
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vicarage, where she felt like a prisoner wait- 
ing for his sentence. 

Yes, she was waiting. Waiting for some 
sign from the man she loved. Sooner or 
later, whether it was for good or for evil, she 
knew it must come to her; some token that he 
remembered her existence ; some indication 
as to what he would have her do with the 
life that she had laid at his feet. For ^^fter 
all, when a woman loves a man, she vir- 
tually makes him the ruler of her destiny ; 
she leaves the responsibility of her fate in 
his hands. For the nonce, Maurice Kynaston 
held the skein of Vera's life in his grasp ; 
it was for him to do what he pleased 
with it. Some day, doubtless, he would tell 
her what she had to do : meanwhile she 
waited. 

What else, indeed, can a woman do but 
wait ? To sit still with folded hands and 
bated breath ; to possess her soul in patience 
as best she may ; to still the wild beatings 
of her all too eager spirit. That is what a 
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woman has to do, and does often enough : 
God help her, all too badly. 

It is so easy when one is old, and the 
pulses are sluggish, and the hot passions of 
youth are quelled, it is so easy then to learn 
that lesson of waiting; but when we are 
young, and our best days slipping away, 
and life's hopes all before us, and life's 
burdens well nigh unbearable; then it is 
that it is hard, that waiting in itself becomes 
terrible — more terrible almost than the worst 
of our woes. 

So wearily, feverishly, impatiently enough, 
Vera waited. 

Winter died away into spring. The rough 
wind of March, .worn out with its own 
boisterous passions, sobbed itself to rest like 
a tired child, and Uttle green buds came 
cropping up sparsely and timidly out of the 
brown bosom of the earth ; and, presently, 
all the glory of the golden crocuses un- 
folded itself in long golden lines in the 
vicarage garden ; and there were twittering 
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of birds and flutterings of soft breezes 
among the tree-tops, and a voice seemed to 
go forth over the face of the earth. The 
winter is over and summer is nigh at hand. 

And then it came to her at last. An 
envelope, by the side of her plate at break- 
fast ; a few scrawled words in a handwriting 
she had never seen before, and yet iden- 
tified with an unfailing instinct, ere even 
she broke the seal. One minute of wild 
hope, to be followed by a sick, chill numb- 
ness, and the story of her love and its 
longings shrank away into the despair of 
impossibility. 

How small a thing to make so great a 
misery ! What a few words to make a 
wilderness of a human life ! 

*' Her grandfather is dead, and she has 
claimed me. Good-bye; forget me and for- 
give me.'' 

That w^as all ; nothing more. No pas- 
sionate regrets, no unavailing self-pity ; no- 
thing to tell her what it cost him to resign 
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her ; no word to comfort her for the hope- 
lessness of his desertion ; nothing hut those 
two lines. 

There was a chattering going on at the 
table around her. Tommy was clamouring 
for bread and butter ; the vicar was reading 
out the telegrams from the seat of war; 
Marion was complaining that the butter was 
not good, the maid-servant was bringing in 
the hot bacon and eggs — it all went on like 
a dream around her ; presently, like a voice 
out of a fog, somebody spoke to her : — 

" Vera, are you not feeling well ? You 
look as if you were going to faint." 

And then she crunched the letter in her 
hand and recalled herself to life. 

"I am quite well, thanks," and busied 
herself with attending to the wants of the 
children. 

The vicar glanced up over his spectacles. 
" No bad news I hope, my dear ? " 

Oh ! why could they not let her alone ? 
But somehow she sat through the breakfast. 
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and answered all their questions, and bore 
herself bravely ; and when it was over and 
she was free to go away by herself with her 
trouble, then by that time the worst of it 
was over. 

There are some people whom sorrow 
softens and touches, but Vera was not one 
of them. Her whole soul revolted and re- 
belled against her fate. She said to herself 
that for once she had let her heart guide 
her ; she had cast aside the crust of world- 
liness and self-indulgence in which she had 
been brought up. She had listened to the 
softer whisperings of the better nature within 
her — she had been true to herself — and lo ! 
what had come of it ? 

But now she had learnt her lesson ; there 
were to be no more dreams of pure and 
unsullied happiness for her, — no more 
cravings after what was good and true and 
lovely ; henceforth she would go back to the 
teachings of her youth, to the experience 
which had told her that a handsome woman 
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can always command her life as she pleases^ 
and that wealth, which is a tangible reality, 
is better worth striving after than the vain 
shadow called love, which all talk about and 
so few make any practical sacrifices for. 
Well, she, Vera Nevill, had tried it, and had 
made her sacrifices — and what remained to 
her ? Only the fixed determination to crush 
it down again within her as if it had never 
been, and to carve out her fortunes afresh. 
Only that she started again at a disadvantage 
— for now she knew to her cost that she 
possessed the fatal power of loving — the 
knowledge of good and evil, of which she 
had eaten the poisoned fruit. 

There were no tears in Vera's eyes as she 
wandered slowly up and down the garden 
paths between the straight yellow lines of the 
crocus heads. 

Her lover had forsaken her. Well, let 
him go. She told herself that had he loved 
her truly, no power on earth would have 
been great enough to keep him from her. 
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She said to herself scornfully — she, Vera 
Nevill, who was prepared to sell herself to 
the highest bidder — that it was Mrs. Romer's 
money that kept him from her. Well, let 
him go to her, then; but for herself life 
must begin afresh. 

And then she set to work to think about 
what she could do. To remain here at 
Sutton any longer was impossible. It 
was absolutely necessary that she should 
get away from it all, from the family upon 
whose hands she was nothing now but a 
beautiful, helpless burden, and still more 
from the haunting memories of Kynaston 
and all the unfortunate things that had 
happened to her here. 

Suddenly, out of the memories of her girl- 
hood, she recollected the existence of a 
woman who had been her friend once in the 
old happy days, when she had lived with her 
sister Theodora. It was one of those pass- 
ing friendships which come and go for a 
month or two in one's life. 
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A pretty spoilt girl, married four, perhaps 
five, years ago to a rich man, a banker ; who 
had taken a fancy to Vera, and had pleased 
herself by decking her out in a quaint cos- 
tume to figure at a carnival party; who 
had kissed her rapturously at parting, swear 
ing eternal friendship, giving her her 
address in London, and making her pro- 
mise never to be in England without going 
to see her. And then she had gone her 
way, and had never come back again the 
njBxt winter, as she had promised to do ; a 
letter or two had passed between them, and 
afterwards Vera had forgotten her. But 
somewhere upstairs, she must have got her 
direction still. 

It was to this friend she would go; 
and turning her back for a time at least 
upon Meadowshire and its memories, she 
would see whether in the whirl of London 
life, she could not crush out the pain 
at her heart, and live down the fatal weak- 
ness that had led her astray from all the 
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traditions of her youth, and from that 
cold and prudent wisdom which had 
stood her in good stead for so many 
years. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

A Morning Walk. 

A BRIGHT May morning, cold, it is true, and 
with a biting wind from the east, as indeed 
our English May mornings generally are — 
but sunny and cloudless as the heart can 
desire. On such a morning, people do their 
best to pretend that it is summer. Crowds 
turn out into the park, and sit about reck 
lessly on the iron chairs, or lounge idly by 
the raiUngs, and the women-folk with that 
fine disregard of what is, when it is antago- 
nistic to what they wish it to be, don their 
white cottons and muslins and put up their 
parasols against the sun's rays, and shiver- 
ing inwardly, poor things, openly brave the 
terrors of rheumatism and lumbago, and 
make up their minds that it shall be 
summer. 
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The sunblinds are drawn all along the 
front windows of a house in Park Lane, and 
though the gay geraniums and calceolarias 
in the flower-boxes, which were planted 
only yesterday, look already nipped 
and shrivelled up with the cold, the 
house, nevertheless, presents from the 
exterior, a bright and well-cared for appear^ 
ance. 

Within the drawing-room are two ladies* 
One, the mistress of the house, is seated at 
the writing-table with her back to the room, 
scribbling off* invitations for dear life, cards 
for an afternoon " at-home," at the rate of 
six per minute ; the other sits idle in a low 
basket-chair, doing nothing. 

There is no sound, but the scratching of 
the quill pen as it flies over the paper, and 
the chirping of a bullfinch in a cage in 
the bow window. 

"What time is it. Vera?" 

" A quarter to twelvie." 

" Almost time to dress ; I've only ten 
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more cards to fill up. What are you going 
to wear — white ? " 

Vera shivers. **Look how the dust is 
flying — it must be dreadfully cold out — I 
Bbcoild like to put on a fur jacket." 

" jD(?/' says the elder lady, energetically ; 
^^it will be original, and attract attention. 
Not that you could well be more stared at 
than you are." 

Vera smiles, and does not answer. 

Mrs. Hazeldine goes on with her task. 
** There ! that's done 1 " she cries at last, 
getting up from the table, and piling her 
notes up in a heap on one side of it. " Now, 
I am at your orders." 

She comes forward into the room, a pretty 
dark-eyed, oval-faced woman, with a figure 
in which her dressmaker has understood 
how to supplement all that nature has but 
imperfectly carried out. A woman with 
restless movements, and^ an ever-ready 
tongue — a thorough daughter of the Loudon 
world she lives in. 
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Vera leans her head back in her chair^ 
and looks at her. '' Cissy, '' she says, " I 
must really go home, I have been with you 
a month to-day." 

*' Go home ? certainly not, my dear. 
Don't you know that I have sworn to find 
you a husband before the season is out ? I 
must really get you married, Vera. I have 
half a mind," she adds, reflectively, as she 
smooths down her shiniDg brown hair at 
the glass, and contemplates, not ill satisfied^ 
her image there. " I have really half a 
mind to let you have the boy, if I could 
manage to spare him.'' 

" Do you think he would make a devoted 
husband ? " asks Vera, with a lazy smile/^ 

" My dear child, don't be a fool. What 
is the use of devotion in a husband ? All 
one wants is a good fellow, who will let one 
alone. After all, the boy might not answer. 
I am afraid. Vera," turning round suddenly 
upon her, *' I am very much afraid that 
boy is in love with you ; it's horrid of you 
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to take him from me, because he is so use- 
ful, and I really can't well do without 
him. I am going to pay him out to-night, 
though he is to sit opposite you at dinner ; 
he will only be able to gaze at you/' 

" That is hard upon us both." 

" Pooh ! don't waste your time upon him, 
I shall do better than that for you ; he is 
an eldest son, it is true, but Sir Charles 
looks as young as his son, and is quite as 
likely to live as long. It is only married 
women who can afford the luxury of in- 
eligibles. Go and dress, child." 

Half-an-hour later, Mrs. Hazeldine and 
Miss Nevill are to be found upon two chairs 
on the broad and shady side of the Row, 
where a small crowd of men is already 
gathered around them. 

Vera, coming up a stranger, and self- 
invited to the house of her old acquaint 
ance, a few weeks ago, had already created a 
sensation in London. Her rare beauty, the 
strange charm of her quiet, listless manner, 
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the shade of melancholy which had of late 
imperceptibly crept over her, aroused a 
keen admiration and interest in her, even in 
that city, which more than all others, is 
satiated with its manifold types of beautiful 
women. 

There was a rush to get introduced to 
her ; a furore to see her. As she went 
through a crowd, people whispered her 
name and made way for her to pass, staring 
at her, after a fashion which is totally 
modern and detestably ill-bred; and yet 
which, sad token of the decadence of things 
in these latter days, is not beneath the 
dignity or the manners of persons whose 
breeding is supposed to be beyond dispute. 

Already the " new beauty " had been 
favourably contrasted with the well-known 
reigning favourites ; and it was the loudly 
expressed opinion of more than one-half of 
the jeunesse doree of the day, that not 
one of the others could " hold a candle to 
her, by Jove ! " 
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Mrs. Hazeldine was delighted. It was 
she to whom belonged the honour of bring- 
ing this new star into notice ; the credit of 
launching her upon London society was 
her own. She found herself courted and 
flattered, and made up to, in a wholly new 
and delightful manner. The men besieged 
her for invitations to her house ; the women 
pressed her to come to theirs. It was all 
for Miss Neviirs sake, of course, but even 
so, it was very pleasant, and Mrs. Hazeldine 
dearly loved the importance of her posi- 
tion. 

It came to pass, that, whereas she had 
been somewhat put out at the letter of her 
old Roman acquaintance, ofiering to come 
and stay with her, and had been disposed 
to resent the advent of her self-invited 
guest as an infliction, which a few need- 
lessly gushing words in the past had 
brought upon herself, she had, in a very 
short time, discovered that she could not 
possibly exist without her darling Vera, and 
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that she would not, and could not, let her 
go back again to her country vicarage. 

It was, possibly, what Vera had counted 
upon. It was pretty certain to have been 
either one thing or the other. Either her 
beauty would arouse Mrs. Hazeldine's 
jealousy, and she would be glad to be 
rid of her as quickly as possible, or else 
she would be proud of her, and wish to 
retain her as an attraction to her house. 
Fortunately for Vera, Cissy Hazeldine, 
worldly, frivolous, pleasure-loving as she 
was, was, nevertheless, utterly devoid of the 
mean and petty spitefulness which goes far 
to disfigure many a better woman's character. 
She was not jealous of Vera ; on the con- 
trary, she was as unfeignedly proud of her 
as though she had created her. Besides, 
as she said to herself, "Our style is so 
diflFerent, we were not likely to clash." 

When she found that in a month^s time, 
Vera's beauty had made her house the most 
popular one in London, and tliat people 
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struggled for her invitation-cards and prayed 
to be introduced to her. Mrs. Hazeldine 
was at the zenith of her delight and self- 
importance. If only Vera herself had been 
a little more practicable. 

** I don't despair of getting you introduced 
to royalty before the season is out," she 
would say, triumphantly. 

" I don't want to be introduced to royalty," 
Vera would answer indifferently. 

" Oh ! Vera, how can you be so disloyal ? 
And it's quite wicked too; almost against 
Scripture. Honour the King, you know it 
says, somewhere ; of course that means the 
Prince of Wales too." 

" I can honour him very well without 
being introduced to him,*' said Vera, who, 
however, let me assure you, was filled with 
feelings of profound loyalty towards the 
reigning family. 

" But only think what a triumph it would 
be over those other horrid women who think 
themselves at the top of the tree ! " Mrs. 
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Hazeldine would urge, with a curious con- 
glomeration of ideas, sacred and profane. 

But Vera was indiflferent to the honour 
of becoming acquainted with his Royal 
Highness. 

Another of Mrs. Hazeldine's troubles was, 
that she absolutely refused to be photo- 
graphed. 

" Your portrait might be in every shop 
window, if you chose ! " Mrs. Hazeldine 
would exclaim, despairingly. 

" I may be very depraved, Cissy," Vera 
would answer, indignantly ; '* but I have not 
yet sunk so low as to desire that every 
draper's assistant may have the privilege of 
buying my likeness for a shilling to stick up 
on his mantelshelf, with a tight-rope dancer 
on one side> and a burlesque actress on the 
other ! " 

" My dear, it is done by every one ; and 
women who are beautiful as you are ought 
not to mind being admired." 

" But I prefer being admired by my friends 
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only, and by those of my own class. 1 have 
no ambition to expose myself, even in effigy > 
in a shop window for the edification of street 
boys and city clerks." 

" Well, you can't help your name having 
been in Vanity Fair this week ! '' 

>* No, and I only wish I could get hold 
of the man who put it there ! " cried Miss 
Nevill, viciously ; and it is certain that un- 
fortunate literary person would not have 
relished the interview. 

A " beauty '* with such strange and un- 
natural views, was, it must be confessed, as 
much of a trial as a triumph to an anxious 
chaperon. 

There was a certain amount of fashionable 
routine, the daily treadmill of pleasure, to 
which, however, Vera submitted readily 
enough, and even extracted a good deal of 
enjoyment out of it. There was the morn- 
ing saunter into the Row, the afternoons 
spent at garden parties or at-homes, the 
evenings filled up with dinner parties, to be 
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followed almost invariably by balls lasting 
late into the night. All these things repeat 
themselves year after year : they are utter 
weariness to some of us, but to her they 
were still new, and Vera entered into the 
daily whirl of the London season with an 
amount of zest which was almost a surprise 
to herself. 

Just at first there had been a daily terror 
upon her, that of meeting Sir John Kynaston 
or his brother ; but London is a large place, 
and you may go out to different houses for 
many nights running without ever coming 
across the friend or the foe whom you desire 
or dread most to encounter. 

After a little while, she forgot to glance 
hurriedly and fearfully around her every 
time she entered a ball-room, or to look up 
shudderingly each time the door was opened 
and a fresh guest announced at a dinner- 
party. She never met either of them, nor 
did the name of Kynaston ever strike upon 
her ear. 
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She told herself that she had forgotten? 
the two brothers, whose fate had seemed at 
one time so intimately bound up with her 
own — the one as well as the other. They 
were nothing more to her now — they had 
passed away out of her life. Henceforth she 
had entered upon a new course, in which her 
beauty and her mother wit were to exact 
their full value, but in which her heart was 
to count for nothing more. It was to be 
smothered up within her. That, together 
with all the best, and sweetest, and truest 
part of her, once awakened for a brief space 
by the magic touch of love, was now to be 
extinguished within her as though they had 
never been. 

Meanwhile Vera enjoys herself. 

She looks happy enough now as she sit* 
by her friend's side in the park, with a little 
knot of admirers ,about her ; not taking 
very much trouble to talk to them, indeed^ 
but smiling serenely from one to the other^ 
letting herself be talked to and amused, with 
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just a word here and there, to show them 
she is listening to what they say. It is, 
perhaps, the secret of her success that she 
is so thoroughly indifferent to it all. It 
matters so little to her whether they come 
or go ; there is so little eagerness about her, 
so perfect an insouciance of manner. Other 
women lay themselves out to attract and to 
be admired ; Vera only sits still, and waits 
with a certain queenliness of manner for the 
worship that is laid at her feet, and which 
she receives as her due. 

Behind her, with his hand on the back of 
her chair, stands a young fellow of about 
two or three and twenty ; he does not speak 
to her much, nor join in the merry, empty 
chatter that is going on around her ; but it 
is easy to see by the way he looks down at 
her, bv the fashion in which he watches her 
slightest movement, that Vera exercises no 
ordinary influence over him. 

He is a tall, slight-figured boy, with very 
fair yellow hair and delicate features ; his 
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blue eyes are frank and pleasant, but his 
mouth is a trifle weak and vacillating, and 
the lips are too sensitively cut for strength 
of character, whilst his chest is too narrow 
for strength of body. He is carefully dressed, 
and wears a white, heavy-scented flower in 
his coat, a flower which, five minutes ago, 
he had ineffectually attempted to transfer to 
Miss Nevill's dress; but Vera had only 
gently pushed back his hand. **My dear 
boy, pray keep your gardenia ; a flower in 
one's dress is such a nuisance, it is always 
tumbling out." 

Denis Wilde, " the boy," as Mrs. Hazel- 
dine called him, with a flush on his fair face, 
had put it back quietly in his button-hole, 
too well bred to show the pain he felt by 
flinging it, as he would have liked to do, 
over the railing, to be trampled under the 
feet of the horses. 

The little group kept its place for some 
time, the two well-dressed and good-looking 
women sitting down, the two or three idlers 
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who stood in front of them gossiping about 
nothing at all — last night's ball, to-day's 
plans, a little bit of scandal about one passer- 
by, somebody's rumoured engagement, some- 
body else's reported elopement. Denis Wilde 
stood behind Vera's chair and listened to it 
all, the well-known familiar chatter of a 
knot of London idlers. There was nothing 
new or interesting, or entertaining about it. 
Only a string of names, some of which were 
strange to him, but most of which were 
familiar; and always some little story, ill- 
natured or harmless as the case might be, 
about each name that was mentioned. And 
Vera listened, smiling, assenting but only 
half attentive, with her eyes dreamily fixed 
upon the long procession of riders passing 
ever ceaselessly to and fro along the ride. 

Suddenly Denis Wilde felt a sudden 
movement of the chair beneath his hand. 
Vera had started violently. 

"Here comes Sir John Kynaston," the 
man before her was saying to his companion. 
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What a time it is since he has shown him- 
self; he looks as if he had had a bad 
illness/' 

" Some woman jilted him, IVe heard/^ 
answered the other man ; *^ some girl down in 
the country, people say, Miss Nevill. He ia 
going to die of that old-fashioned complaint, 
which you certainly will not believe in, a 
broken heart ! Poor old boy, he looks as if 
he had been buried, and had come up again 
for a breath of air ! " 

Vera followed the direction of their eyes. 
Sir John was walking slowly towards them ; 
he was thin and careworn ; he looked aged 
beyond all belief. He walked slowly, as 
though it were an effort to him, with his 
eyes upon the ground. He had not seen her 
yet ; in another minute he would be within 
a couple of yards of her. It was next to 
impossible that he could avoid seeing her, 
the centre, as she was, of that noisy, 
chattering group. 

A sort of despair seized her. How was 
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she to meet him — this man whom she had 
so cruelly treated ? She could not meet 
him ; she felt that it was an impossibility. 
Like an imprisoned bird that seeks to escape, 
she looked about instinctively from side to 
side. What possible excuse could she frame ? 
In what direction could she fly to avoid the 
glance of reproach that would smite her to 
the heart ? 

Suddenlv Denis Wilde bent down over 
her. 

'* Miss Nevill, there goes a Dachshund^ 
exactly like the one you wanted; come 
quickly, and we shall catch him up. He 
ran away down here." 

She sprang up and turned after him; a 
path leading away from the crowded Row, 
towards the comparatively empty park at 
the back, opened out immediately behind 
her chair. 

Young Wilde strode rapidly along it 
before her, and Vera followed him blindly 
and thankfully. 
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After a few minutes he stopped and 
turned round. 

" Where is — the dog — wasn't it a dog, 
you said ? Where is it ? " She was white 
and trembling. 

'* There is no dog," he answered, not 
looking at her. " I — I saw you wanted to 
get away for a minute. You will forgive 
me, won't you?" 

Vera looked at him with a sudden 
earnestness. The watchfulness which had 
seen her distress, the ready tact which had 
guessed at her desire to escape, and had so 
promptly suggested the manner of it, 
touched her suddenly. She put forth her 
hand gently and almost timidly. 

" Thank you," she said simply. ** I did 
not imagine you were so clever — or so 
kind." 

The boy blushed deeply with pleasure. 
He did not know her trouble, but the keen 
«ye of love had guessed at its existence. 
It had been easy for him who watched her 
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every look, who knew every shade and 
every line of her face, to tell that she was 
in distress, to interpret her pallor and her 
trembling terror aright. 

'*You don't want to go back ?" he asked. 

" Oh, no, I cannot go back ! Besides, I 
am tired ; it is time to go home." 

'' Stay here, then, and I will call Mrs. 
Hazeldine." 

He left her standing alone upon the gras& 
and went back to the crowded path. Pre- 
sently he returned with her friend. 

" My dear Vera, what is the matter ? 
The boy says you have such a headache ! 
I am so sorry, and I wouldn't let any of 
those chattering fools come back to lunch. 
Why, you look quite pale, child ! Will it 
be too much for you to have the boy, 
because we will send him away, too, if you 
like?" 

But Vera turned round and smiled upon 
the boy. 

*' Oh, no, let him come, certainly ; but let 
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118 go home, all three of us at once, if you 
don't mind" 

The thoughtfulness that had kept her 
secret for her, even from the eyes of the 
woman who was supposed to be her intimate 
friend, surely deserved its reward. 

They walked home slowly together across 
the park, and when Vera came down to 
luncheon, a white gardenia had somehow 
or other found its way to the bosom of her 
dress. 

That was Denis Wilde's reward. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Maurice's Intercession. 

Two or three days later the east wind was 
still blowing, and the chilled sunshine still 
feebly shining down upon the nipped lilac 
and laburnum blossoms. The garden at 
Walpole Lodge was shorn of half its cus- 
tomary beauty, yet to Helen Romer, pacing 
slowly up and down its gravel walks, it had 
never possibly presented a fairer appearance. 
For Mrs. Romer had won her battle. All 
that she had waited for so long, and striven 
for so hard, was at length within her grasp. 
Her grandfather was dead, his money had 
been all left to her, her engagement to 
Captain Kynaston was an acknowledged 
fact, and she herself was staying as an 
honoured and welcome guest in her ftiture 
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mother-in-law's house. Everything in the 
present and the future seemed to smile 
upon her, and yet there were drawbacks — 
as are there not in most earthly delights ? — 
to the full enjoyment of her happiness. 

For instance, there was that unreasonable 
and unaccountable codicil to her grand- 
father's will, of which no one had been able 
to discern either the sense or the meaning, 
and which stated that, should his beloved 
grand- daughter, Helen Eomer, be still un- 
married within two months of the date of 
his death, the whole of the previous 
bequests and legacies were to be revoked 
and cancelled, and with the exception of 
five thousand pounds which she would 
retain, the whole bulk of his fortune was 
to devolve upon the Crown, for the special 
use of the pensioners of Greenwich and 
Chelsea Hospitals. 

Why such an extraordinary clause had been 
added to the old man's will, it was difficult 
to say. Possibly he feared that his grand- 
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daughter might be tempted to remain un- 
married, in order that she might the more 
freely squander her newly acquired fortune 
in selfish pleasures ; possibly he desired to 
ensure her future, by the speedy shelter and 
support of a husband's name and authority, 
or perhaps he only hoped at his heart that 
she would be unable to fulfil his condition, 
whilst his memory would be left free from 
blame towards his daughter's orphaned child, 
his money might go away from her by her 
own fault, and enrich the institutions of his 
country at the expense of the grand- 
daughters, whom he had always disliked. 

Be that as it may, it was sufficient to 
place Helen in a very awkward and uncom- 
fortable position. She had not only to claim 
Maurice's promised troth to her, but she had 
also to urge on him an almost immediate 
marriage; the task was a thankless and 
most unpleasant one. 

Besides that, there was the existence of a 
certain little French vicomte which caused 
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Mrs. Romer not a little anxiety. Now, if ever, 
was the time when she had reason to dread 
his re-appearance with those fatal letters 
with which he had once threatened to spoil 
her life, should she ever attempt to many 
again. 

But her grandfather had died and had 
left her his money, and her engagement and 
approaching marriage to another man was 
no secret, yet still Monsieur Le Vicomt« 
D'Arblet made no sign, and gave forth no 
token of his promised vengeance. 

Helen dared not flatter herself that he was 
dead, but she did hope, and hoped rightly, 
that he was not in England, and had not 
heard of the change in her fortunes. She 
had been afraid to make any inquiries con- 
cerning him ; such a step might only excite 
suspicion, and defeat her own object of 
remaining hidden from him. If only she 
could be safely married before he beard of 
her again — all, she thought, might yet be 
well with her. Of what use then would be 
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his vengeance? for she did not think it 
likely he could be so cruel as to wreak an 
idle and profitless revenge upon her, after 
she herself and her fortune were bevond 
his power. 

Perhaps, had she known that her enemy 
had been on a distant journey to Constanti- 
nople, from which he was now returning, 
and that every hour she lived brought 
him nearer and nearer to her, she would 
have been less easy in her mind concerning 
him. As it was, she consoled herself by 
thinking in how short a time her marriage 
would put her out of his power, and hoped 
for the rest, that things would all turn out 
right for her. Nevertheless, strive how she 
would, she could not ' quite put away the 
dread of it out of her mind — ^it was an 
anxiety. 

And then there was Maurice himself. She 
had known, of course, for long, how slight 
was her hold upon her lover's heart, but 
never had he appeared so cold, so unloving, 

M 2 
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SO full of apathetic indifference towards her 
as he had seemed to be during the few days 
since he had arrived at his mother's house. 
His every word and look, the very change 
in his voice when he turned from his mother 
to her, told her as plainly as though he had 
spoken it, that she was forcing him into a 
marriage that was hateful and repulsive to 
him, and which duty alone made him sub- 
mit to. However little pride a woman may 
retain, such a position must always bring a 
certain amount of bitterness with it. 

To Helen it was gall and wormwood, yet 
she was all the more determined upon keep- 
ing him. She said to herself, that she had 
.toiled, and waited, and striven for him for 
too long to relinquish him now that the 
victory was hers at length. 

Poor Helen, with all her good looks, and 
all her many attractions, she had been so 
unfortunate with this one man whom she 
loved ! She had always gone the wrong way 
to work with him. 
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Even now she could not let him alone, 
she was foolishly jealous and suspicious. 

He had come to her, all smarting and 
bleeding still, with the sacrifice he had made 
of his heart to his duty. He had shut the 
woman he loved, determinedly out of his 
thoughts, and had set his face resolutely to 
do his duty to the woman whom he seemed 
destined to marry. Even now, a little soft- 
ness, a little womanly gentleness and sym- 
pathy, and above all, a wise forbearance 
from probing into his still open wounds, 
might have won a certain amount of grati- 
tude and aflfection from him. But Helen 
was unequal to this. She only drove him 
wild with causeless and senseless jealousy, 
and goaded him almost to madness by 
endless suspicions and irritating cross- 
questioning. 

It is difficult to know what she expected 
more of him. He slept under the same 
roof with her, he dined at his mother's table, 
and spent the evenings religiously in her 
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society. She could not well expect to keep 
him also at her side all day long ; and yet 
his daily visits to town, amounting usually 
to between three and four hours of absence^ 
were a constant source of annoyance and 
disquiet to her. Where did he go ? What 
did he do with himself ? Whom did he see 
in these diurnal expeditions into London? 
She wore herself into a fever with her per- 
petual effort to fathom these things. 

Even now she is fretting and fuming, 
because he has promised to be home to 
luncheon, and he is twenty minutes late. 

She paces impatiently up and down the 
garden. Lady Kynaston opens the French 
• window and calls to her from the house : 

" Come, my dear, lunch is on the table^ 
are you not coming in ? " 

" I had rather wait for Maurice, please ; 
do sit down without me," she answers, with 
the irritation of a spoilt child. Lady 
Kynaston closes the window. " Oh, these 
lovers ! '* she groans to herself, somewhat 
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impatiently, as she sits down alone to the 
well-fiirnished luncheon-table ; but she 
bears it pretty composedly, because Helen 
has her grandfather's money, and is to 
bring her son wealth as well as love, and 
Lady Kynaston is not at all above being 
glad of it. One can stand little faults of 
manner and temper from a daughter-in-law, 
who is an heiress, which one would be justly 
indignant at were she a pauper. 

A sound of wheels turning in at the 
lodge-gates — it is Maurice's hansom. 

Helen hurries forward to meet him in the 
hall ; Captain Kynaston is handing a lady 
out of the hansom; Helen peers at her 
suspiciously. 

" I am bringing you ladies a friend to 
lunch," says Maurice gaily, and Mrs. 
Romer's face clears when she sees that 
it is Beatrice Miller. 

" Oh, Beatrice, it is you ! 1 am delighted 
to see you ! Go in to the dining-room, you 
will find Lady Kynaston. Maurice," draw-' 
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ing him back a minute, " how late you are 
again ! What have you been doing ? " 

"I waited whilst Miss Miller put her 
bonnet on." 

" Why, where did you meet her ? '' 

" I met her at her mother's, where I went 
to call. Have you any objection?" He 
looked at her almost defiantly as he answered 
her questions; it was intolerable to him 
that she should put him through such a 
catechism. 

" You can't have been there all the 
morning, " she continued, suspiciously ; 
unable or unwilling, perhaps, to notice 
his rising displeasure. " Where did you go 
first ? " 

Maurice bit his lip, but controlled him- 
self with an eflfort. 

*' My dear child," he said lightly, " one 
can't sell out of the army, or prepare for 
the Holy estate of matrimony, without a 
certain amount of business on one's hands. 
Suppose now we go in to lunch." She 
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stepped aside and let him pass her into the 
dining-room. 

*' He is shuffling again," she said to her- 
self, angrily ; " that was no answer to my 
question. Is it possible that he sees her? 
But no, what folly, if she is at Sutton, how 
can he get at her ? '* 

" Oh, Helen, '* cried out Beatrice to her 

\ from the table as she entered, " you and 

Lady Kynaston are positively out of the 

world this season. You know none of the 

gossip." 

"I go nowhere, of course, now, my 
grandfather's death is so recent. I have 
so many preparations to make just now; 
and dear Lady Kynaston is good enough to 
shut herself up on my account.*' 

'* Exactly ; you are a couple of recluses," 
cried Beatrice. " Now, I daresay you will 
never guess who is the new beauty whom 
all the world is talking about ; no other 
than our friend, Vera NeviU. She is 
creating a perfect sensation ! " 
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" Indeed ! *' politely, but with frigid un« 
concern, from Lady Kynaston* 

**Ye8; I assure you there is a r^ular 
rage about her. Oh, how stupid I am ! 
Perhaps I ought not to have mentioned 
her^ Lady Kynaston, for of course she did 
not behave very well to Sir John^ as we all 
know ; but now that is all over, isn't it ? 
and everybody is wild about her beauty/* 

^' I am glad to hear that Miss Nevill i& 
prospering in any way," said her ladyship, 
stiffly. ** I owe her no ill-will, poor girl." 

Helen Romer is looking at Maurice 
Kynaston; he has not said one single 
word, nor has he raised his eyes once from 
his plate ; but a deep flush has overspread 
his handsome face at the sound of Vera's. 
name. 

** That is where he goes," said Helen, ta 
herself " I knew it ; he has seen her and 
he loves her still." 

The conversation drifted on to other 
matters. Beatrice passed all the gossip and 
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scandal of the town under review for 
Lady Kynaston's benefit ; presently Maurice 
roused himself, and joined in the talk. But 
Mrs. Romer uttered not a word ; she sat in 
her place with a thunder-cloud upon her 
brow, until the luncheon was over ; then, as 
they rose from the table, she called her lover 
to her side. 

*' I want to speak to you," she said, and 
detained him until the others had left the 
room. 

" You knew that Vera Nevill was in 
town, and you have seen her ! " she burst 
forth impetuously. 

*' If I had seen her, I do not know that 
it would signify, would it ? " he answered, 
calmly. 

"Not signify? when you knew that it 
was for your sake that she threw over John, 
because — " 

" Be silent, Helen, you have no right ta 
say that, and no authority for such a state- 
ment," he said, interrupting her hotly. 
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*' Do you suppose you can deceive me ? 
Did not everybody see that she could not 
keep her eyes off you ? What is the use of 
denying it ? You have seen her probably ; 
you have been with her to-day." 

" As it happens, I have not been with her 
either to-day or any day ; nor did I know 
she was in town until Beatrice Miller told 
us so just now." 

" You have not seen her ? *' 

" No, I have not." 

" I don't believe you ! " she answered, 
angrily. Now, no man likes to be given the 
lie direct, even by a lady ; and Maurice was 
a man who was scrupulously truthful, and 
proud of his veracity ; he lost his temper, 
fairly. 

"I have never told you a lie, yet," he 
began furiously; '' and if you think so, it is 
tune—" 

" Maurice ! Maurice ! " she cried, franti- 
cally, stopping the outspoken words upon 
his lips, and seeing in one minute that she 
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had gone too far. " My darling, forgive me^ 
I did not mean to say it. Yes, of course, I 
believe you ; don't say anything unkind to 
me, for pity's sake. You know how much I 
love you; kiss me, darling. No, Maurice, 
I won't let you go till you kiss me, and say 
you forgive your foolish, jealous little 
Helen ! " 

It was the old story over again ; angry 
reproaches — bitter words — insults upon her 
side ; to be succeeded, the minute he turned 
round upon her, by wild cries of regret and 
entreaties for forgiveness, and by the 
pleading of that love which he valued sa 
little. 

She drove him wild with anger and indig- 
nation ; but she never would let him go — 
no, never, however much he might strain 
against the chain by which she held him. 

The quarrel was patched up again; he 
stooped and kissed her. A man must kiss 
a lady when she asks him. How, indeed, 
is he to refuse to do so ? A woman's kissea 
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are the roses of life — altogether sweet, and 
lovely, and precious. No man can say he 
dislikes a rose, nor refuse so harmless and 
charming a gift, when it is freely offered to 
him, without absolute churlishness. Maurice 
could not well deny her the embrace for 
which her upturned lips had pleaded. He 
kissed her, indeed ; but it will be easily 
understood that there was very little spon- 
taneity of affection in that kiss. 

"Now let me go," he said, putting her 
from him gently but coldly ; " I want to 
speak to my mother.'* 

The two younger ladies wandered out into 
the garden, whilst Maurice sought his 
mother's room. 

" Mother, I have been to see John this 
morning. I am afraid he is really very ill,*' 
he said, gravely. 

Lady Kynaston shrugged her shoulders. 
" He is like a baby over that foolish affair," 
she said impatiently. '' He does not seem 
able to get over it ; why does he shut him- 
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self up in his I'ooms ? If he were to go out a 
little more — *' 

" He has been out ; it is that that has 
made him ill. He went out a few mornings 
ago — the wind was very cold ; he says it is 
that which gave him a chill. But from what 
he says, I fancy he saw, or he thinks he 
saw, Miss Nevill." 

Lady Kynaston sat at her davenport 
with all the litter of her daily correspond- 
ence before her ; her son stood up by the 
mantelpiece, leaning his back against it, and 
looked away out of window at the figures of 
Beatrice and his fixture wife sauntering up 
and down the garden walks ; she could not 
well see his face as he spoke these last 
words. 

'* Tiresome woman ! " cried Lady Kynas- 
ton, angrily ; " there is no end to the trouble 
she causes. John ought to be thankful he 
is well rid of her. Did you hear what 
Beatrice Miller said at lunch about her ? I 
call it shocking bad taste, her coming up to 
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town and flirting and flaunting about under 
poor John's nose — heartless coquette I Crea- 
ting ^ a sensation ' indeed ! That is one of 
those horrible American expressions that 
are the fashion just now !" 

^^ It is no wonder she is admired," said 
Maurice, dreamily; **she is very beautiful/' 

'^ I wish to goodness she would keep out 
of John's way. Where did he see her ?*' 

^' It was in the Row, I think, and from 
what he said, he only fancied he saw her 
back, walking away. I told him, of course, it 
could not be her, because I thought she 
was down at Sutton, but after what Bealiice 
told us at lunch, I make no doubt that it 
was her, and that John really did see her.'' 

" I should have thought that your brother 
would have had more spirit that to sit down 
and whine over a woman in that way/' said 
her Ladyship sharply ; " it is really con- 
temptible." 

'' But if he is ill in bodv as well as in 
mind, poor fellow ? " 
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** Pooh ! fiddlesticks ! I am quite sure, if 
Helen jilted you, you would bear it a great 
deal better — losing the money and all — ^than 
he does." 

Maurice smiled. 

'* That is very possible ; but a man can't 
help his disposition, and John has been 
utterly shattered by it." 

" Well, I am sorry for him, of course ; but 
I confess that I don't see that anybody can 
do an)rthing for him." 

And then Maurice was silent for a minute^ 
God only knew what passed through his 
soul at that minute, what agonies of self- 
renunciation, what martyrdom of all that 
makes life pleasant and dear to a man. It is 
certain his mother did not know it. 

** I think," he said, after a minute, and 
only a slight harshness in his voice marked 
the internal struggle that the words were to 
cost him. " I think, mother, you might do 
a great deal for him. Miss Nevill is in 
town. Could you not see her ? " 
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" I see her ! What on earth for ? " 

" If you were to tell her how ill John is, 
how desperately he feels her treatment of 
him, how — " 

" Stop, stop, my dear ! you cannot pos- 
sibly suppose that I am going down upon 
my knees to entreat Miss Nevill to marry 
my son, after she has thrown him over ? " 

** It is no question of going on your knees, 
mother, a few words would suffice to shew 
her the misery she is causing to John, and 
if those few words would restore his lost 
happiness — " 

" How can I tell that anything I can say 
would influence her ? I suppose she had 
good reasons for throwing him over. She 
cared for some one else, I suppose, or at all 
events she did not care for him." 

" I am quite certain, on the contrary, that 
she had a very sincere affection for my 
brother; and as to the someone else, I do 
not think that will prevent her returning to 
him. Oh, mother ! " he cried with a sudden 
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passion, " the world is full of miserable mis- 
understandings and mistakes ; for God's sake 
let us try and put some of its blunders 
right. Do not let any poor, mean feelings of 
false pride stand in our way if we can make 
one single life happy." 

She looked up at him, wondering a little 
at his earnestness. It did not strike her at 
the minute that his interest in Vera was un- 
usual, but only that his affection for his 
brother was stronger than she imagined it 
to be. " You know," she said, " I do not 
want things to come right in that way ; I 
do not want John to marry. I want the 
old place to come to you and your children ; 
and now that John has agreed to let you and 
Helen live there — " 

He waved his hand impatiently. '' And 
you know, mother dear, that such desires 
are unlawful. John is the eldest, and I will 
never move a step to take his birthright 
from him. To stand in the way of his 
marriage for such a cause would be a crime. 

N 2 
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Is it not better that I should speak plainly 
to you, dear ? As to my living at Kynaston, 
1 think it highly unlikely that I should do 
so, in any case, much as you and Helen 
seem to wish it. But that has nothing to 
do with John's affairs. Promise me, little 
mother, that you will try and set that right 
by seeing Miss Nevill." 

** I do not suppose I should do any good,'* 
she answered, with visible reluctance. 

" Never mind, you can but try." 

'^ You can't expect me to go and call upon 
her for such a purpose, nor to speak to her 
without John's authority." 

" You might ask her to come here, or go 
to some house where you will meet her 
naturally in public.'' 

" Yes, that would be best ; perhaps she 
will be at Lady Cloverdale's ball next week." 

'* It is easy, at all events, to ensure her an 
invitation to it ; ask Beatrice Miller to get 
her one." 

*' Oh, yes, that is easy enough. Oh, dear 
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me, Maurice, you always manage to get your 
own way with me, but you have given me 
a dreadfully hard task this time." 

" As if a woman of your known tact and 
savoirfaire was not capable of any hard and 
impossible task ! " answered her son, smiling, 
as he bent and kissed her soft white face. 

The gentle flattery pleased her. The old 
lady sat smiling happily to herself, with 
her hands idle before her, for some minutes 
after he had left her. 

How dear he was to her, how good, how 
upright, how thoroughly generous too, and 
unseltish to think so much of his brother's 
troubles just now in the midst of all his 
own happiness. 

She got up and went to the window, and 
watched him as he strolled across the garden 
to join the ladies, smiling and kissing her 
hand to him when he looked back and saw 
her. 

*' Dear fellow, I hope he will be happy ! " 
she said to herself, turning away with a 
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half sigh. And then suddenly somethmg 
hrought back the ball at Shadonake to her 
recollection. There flashed back into her 
memory a certain scene in a cool dimly-lit 
conservatory; two people whispering to- 
gether, under a high-swung Chinese lamp, 
and a back ground of dark-leaved shrubs 
behind them. 

She had been puzzled that night. There 
had been something going on that she had 
not quite understood. And now again that 
feeling of unsatisfied comprehension came 
back to her. For the first time it struck 
her painfully, that the son whom she idolized 
so much — whose life and character had 
been her one study and her one delight ever 
since the day of his birth — was nevertheless 
a riddle to her. That the secret of his inner 
self was as much hidden from her — \i\& 
mother — as though she had been the merest 
stranger ; that the life she had striven so 
closely to entwine with her own, was nothing^ 
after all but a separate existence, in the story 
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of whose soul she herself had no part. He 
was a man struggling single-handed in all 
the heat and turmoil of the battle of life, 
and she, nothing but a poor, weak old woman, 
standing feebly aside, powerless to help, or 
even to understand the creature to whom 
she had given birth. 

There fell a tear or two down upon her 
wrinkled little hands as she thought of it. 
She could not understand him ; there was 
something in his life she could not fathom. 
Oh, what did it all mean ? 

Alas ! sooner or later, is not that what 
comes to every mother concerning the child 
she loves best ? 



CHAPTER X. 

Mr. Pryme's Visitors. 

Mr. Herbert Pryme stood by a much ink- 
stained and littered table in his chambers in 
the Temple, with his hands in his trousers 
pockets, whistling a slow and melancholy 
tune. 

It was Mr. Pryme's habit to whistle when 
he was dejected or perplexed ; and the 
whistling generally partook of the mournful 
condition of his feelings. Indeed everything 
that this young man did was of a ponderous 
and solemn nature ; there was always the 
inner consciousness of the dignity of the 
Bar, vested in his own person, to be discerned 
in his outer bearing. Even in the strictest 
seclusion of the, alas! seldom invaded 
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privacy of his chambers, Mr. Pryme never 
forgot that he was a barrister-at-law. 

But when this young gentleman was ill 
at ease within himself, he was in the habit 
of whistling. He also was given to the 
thrusting of his hands into his pockets. 
The more unhappy he was, the more he 
whistled and the deeper he stuffed in his 
hands. 

Just now, to all appearances, he was very 
unhappy indeed. 

The air he had selected for his musical 
self-refreshment was the lively and slightly 
vulgar one of ** Tommy make room for your 
Uncle ; " but let anybody just try to whistle 
that same vivacious tune to the time of the 
" Dead march in Saul " and with a lingering 
and plaintive emphasis upon each note, with 
"linked sweetness long drawn out," and 
then say whether the gloomiest of dirges 
would not be festive indeed in comparison. 

Thus did Herbert Pryme whistle it as 
lie looked down upon the piles of legal 
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documents heaped up together upon his- 
table. 

All of them meant work, but none of 
them meant money. For Herbert was fain 
to accept the humble position of " devil "to 
a great legal light who occupied the floor 
below him — and who considered, and perhaps 
rightly, that he was doing the young man 
above him, who had been sent up from the 
country with a letter of introduction to him 
from a second cousin — a sufficient and 
inestimable benefit in allowing him to da 
his dirty work gi^atis. 

It was all very useful to him, doubtless, 
but it was not remunerative ; and Herbert 
wanted money, badly. 

'* Oh, If I could only reckon upon a 
couple of hundred a year," he sighed, half 
aloud to himself, ** I might have a chance of 
winning her ! It seems hard that heaps of 
these fellows can make hundreds a week by 
a short speech, or a few strokes of the pen^ 
that cost them no labour and little fore- 
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thought, whilst I, with all my hard work, 
can make nothing ! What uphill work it 
is. Not that the Bar is not a fine profes- 
sion; quite the finest there is," for not 
even to himself would Herbert Pryme decry 
the legal muse whom he worshipped ; " but, 
I suppose, like every other profession, it is 
overstocked ; there are too many struggling 
for the same prizes. The fact is that Eng- 
land is over-populated. Now, if a law were 
to be passed compelling one-half of the 
adult males in this country to remain in a 
state of celibacy for the space of fifteen 
years — " but here he stopped short in his 
soliloquy, and smiled ; for was not the one 
desire of his life at present to marry Beatrice 
Miller immediately ? And how was the extra 
population to be stayed, if every one of the 
doomed quota of marriageable males were of 
the same mind as himself? 

Presently, Mr. Pryme sauntered idly to 
the window, and stood looking drearily out 
of it ; still whistling, of course. 
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The prospect was not a lively one. His 
chambers looked out upon a little square, 
stone-flagged court, with a melancholy-look- 
ing pump in the centre of it. There was an 
arched passage leading away to one side, down 
which a distant footstep echoed drearily now 
and then, and a side glimpse of the empty 
road at the other end, beyond the comer of 
the opposite houses. Now and then some 
member of the learned profession passed 
rapidly across the small open space with the 
pre-occupied air of a man who has not a 
minute to spare, or a clerk bearing the 
oflScial red bag, ran hastily along the passage ; 
for the rest, the London sparrows had it 
pretty much to themselves. As things were, 
Mr. Pryme envied the sparrows, who were 
ready clothed by Providence, and had no 
rates and taxes to pay, as well as the clerks, 
who, at all events, had plenty to do and no 
time to soliloquize upon the hardness and 
hoUowness of life. To have plenty of brains, 
and an indefinite amount of spare time to use 
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them in ; to desire ardently to hasten along 
the road towards fortune and happiness, and 
to be forced to sit idly by whilst others, 
duller-witted, perchance, and with less 
capacity for work, are amassing wealth, under 
your very nose — when this is achieved 
by sheer luck or good interest, or any 
other of those inadequate causes which get 
people on in life, independent of talent and 
industry — that is what makes a radical of a 
man. This is what causes him to dream 
unwholesome dreams about equality and 
liberty, about a republic, where there shall be 
no more principalities and powers, where 
plutocracy, as well as aristocracy, shall be 
unregarded, and where every good man and 
true shall rise on his own merits, and on 
none other. 

Oh, happy and impossible Arcadia ! You 
must wait for the millennium, my friend, 
before your aspirations shall come to pass^ 
Wait till jealousy, and selfishness, and 
snobbism — that last and unconquerable 
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dragon — shall be destroyed out of the 
British heart, then, and only then, when 
jobbery, and interest, and mammon-worship 
shall be abolished, then will men be 
honoured for what they are, and not for 
what they seem to be. 

Something of all this passed through our 
friend's jaundiced mind as he contemplated 
those homely and familiar little birds, bom 
and bred and smoke-dried in all the turmoil 
of the City's heart, who ruffled their feathers 
and plumed their wings with contented 
chirpings upon the dusty flags of the little 
courtyard. 

Things were exceptionally bad with 
Herbert Pry me just now. His exchequer 
was low — had never been lower — and his 
sweetheart was far removed out of his reach. 
Beatrice had duly come up with her parents 
to the family mansion in Eaton Square for 
the London season, but although he had, 
it is true, the satisfaction, such as it was, 
of breathing the same air as she did, she 
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was far more out of his reach in town than 
«he had been in the country. As long as 
she was at Shadonake Mr. Pryme had 
always been able to run down to his excel- 
lent friend the parson of Tripton, and once 
there it had been easy to negotiate a surrep- 
titious meeting with Beatrice. The fields 
and the lanes are everybody's property. If 
Tom and Maria are caught love-making at 
the stile out of the wood, and they both 
swear that the meeting was purely acci- 
dental, I don't see how any one is to prove 
that it was premeditated; nor can any 
parents, now that it is no longer the fashion 
to keep grown women under lock and key, 
prevent their daughters from going out in 
the country occasionally unattended, nor for- 
bid strange young men from walking along 
the queen's highway in the same direction. 

But remove your daughter to London 
and the case is altered at once. To keep a 
girl, who goes out a great deal in the whirl 
of London society, out of the way of a man 
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who goes out very little, who is not in the 
inner circle of town life, and is not in the 
same set as herself, is the easiest thing in 
the world. 

So Mrs. Miller found it. She kept 
Beatrice hard at work at the routine of 
dissipation. Not an hour of her time was 
unoccupied, not a minute of her day un- 
accounted for, and, of course, she was never 
alone — it is not yet the fashion for young 
girls to dance about London by themselves 
— her mother, as a matter of course, was 
always with her. 

As a natural sequence, the lovers had a 
hard time of it, Beatrice had been six 
weeks in London, and Herbert, beyond 
catching sight of her once or twice, as she 
was driven past in her mother's carriage 
down Bond Street, or through the crowd in 
the Park, had never seen her at all. 

Mrs. Miller was congratulating herself 
upon the success of her tactics ; she flat- 
tered herself that her daughter was com- 
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pletely getting over that unlucky fancy 
for the penniless and briefless barrister. 
Beatrice gave no sign ; she appeared per- 
fectly satisfied and contented, and seemed 
to be enjoying herself thoroughly, and to be 
troubled by no loversick hankerings after 
her absent swain. 

"She has forgotten him," said Mrs. 
Miller to herself. 

But the mother did not take into 
account that indomitable spirit and stub- 
born determination in her own character 
which had served to carry out successfully 
all the schemes of her life, and which she 
had probably transmitted to her child. 

In Beatrice's head, under its short thick 
thatch of dark rough hair, and in her 
sturdily built little frame, there lurked the 
tenacity of a bulldog. Once she had taken 
an idea firmly into her. mind, Beatrice 
Miller would never relinquish it until she 
had got her own way. Herbert, in the 
dingy solitude of his untempting chambers, 
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might despair and look upon life and its 
aims as a hopeless enigma. Beatrice did not 
despair at all. She only bided her time. 

One day, if she waited for it patiently, the 
opportunity would come to her, and when 
it came she would not be slow to make use 
of it. It came to her in the shape of 
a morning visit from Captain Maurice 
Kynaston. 

"Come down and see my mother/* 
Maurice had said to her ; " she has not 
seen you for a long while. I am just going 
back to Walpole Lodge to lunch." 

** I should like to come very much. You 
have no objection, I suppose, mamma ? " 

No, Mrs. Miller could have no possible 
objection. Lady Kynaston was amongst 
her oldest and most respected friends ; under 
whose house could Beatrice be safer ? And 
even Maurice, as an escort, engaged to be 
married so shortly as he was known to be, 
was perfectly unobjectionable. 

Beatrice went, and, as we have seen. 
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lunched at Walpole Lodge. She had told 
her mother not to expect her till late in the 
afternoon, as in all probability Lady Ky- 
naston would drive her into town and would 
drop her in Eaton Square at the end of her 
drive. Mrs. Miller, to whose watchful 
maternal mind the Temple and Kew 
appeared to be in such totally different 
directions that they presented no connecting 
suggestions agreed, unsuspiciously, not to 
expect her daughter back until after six 
o'clock. 

In this way Beatrice secured the whole 
afternoon to herself to do what she liked 
with it. She was not slow to make use of 
it. There was all the pluck of the Ester- 
worth's in her veins, together with all the 
determination and energy which had raised 
her father's family from a race of shop- 
keepers to take their place amongst gentle- 
men. 

As soon as Captain Kynaston joined the 
two ladies in the garden at Walpole Lodge 
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after luncheon, Beatrice requested him to 
order a hansom to be fetched for her. 

*'Why should you hurry away?" said 
Maurice, politely. '* My mother will take 
you back to town in the carriage, if you will 
wait." 

Helen was stooping over the flower-beds, 
gathering some violets. Beatrice stepped 
closer to Maurice. 

** Don't say a word, there's a good fellow, 
but get me the hansom — and — and — please 
don't mention it at home." 

Then Maurice, who was no tyro in such 
matters, understood that it was expected of 
him that he should ask no questions, but do 
what he was told and hold his tongue. 

The sequence of which proceedings was, 
that a hansom cab drew up at the far cor- 
ner of the little stone-flagged court in the 
Temple between four and five that after- 
noon. 

Mr. Pryme was no longer by the window 
when it did so, so that he was totally unpre- 
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pared for the visitor whose trembling and 
twice repeated tap at his door, he answered 
somewhat impatiently — 

'* Come in, and be d d to you, and 

don't stand rapping at that door all day." 

The people, as a rule, who solicited ad- 
mittance to his chambers were either the 
boy from the legal light below, who came to 
ask whether the papers were ready that had 
been sent up this morning, or else they were 
smiling and sleek-faced tradesmen who 
washed their hands insinuatingly, whilst 
they requested that Mr. Pryme would be 
kind enough to settle that little outstanding 
account. 

Either of these visitors were equally un- 
welcome, which must be some excuse for the 
roughness of Mr. Pryme's language. 

The door was softly pushed ajar. 

"Now then — come in, can't you; who 
the deuce are you — Beatrice ! " 

Enter Miss Miller, smiling. 

* * Oh , fie, Herbert ! what naughty words, sir. " 
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" Beatrice, is it possible that it is you \ 
Where is your mother 1 Are you alone 1 " 
looking nervously round at the door, whilst 
he caught her outstretched hand. 

'' Yes, I am quite alone ; don't be very 
shocked. I know I am a honid, bold girl, to 
come all by myself to a man's chambers ; it's 
dreadful, isn't it ! Oh, what would people 
say of it if they knew — why, even you look 
horrified ! But oh, Herbert, I did want to 
see you so. I was determined to get at you 
somehow — and now I am here for a whole 
hour ; I have managed it beautifully — no one 
will ever find out where I have been* 
Mamma thinks I am driving with Lady 
Kynaston ! " 

And then she sat down and took off her 
veil, and told him all about it. 

She had got at her lover, and she felt per- 
fectly happy and secure, sitting there with 
his arm round her waist, and her hand in 
his. Not so Herbert. He was pleased, of 
course, to see her, and called her by a thou- 
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sand fond names, and he admired her courage 
and her spirit for breaking through the con- 
ventional trammels of her life in order to 
come to him ; but he was horribly nervous 
all the same. Supposing that boy were to 
come in from below, or the smiling trades- 
man, or still worse, if the great Q.C. were 
to catch a glimpse of her as she went out, 
and recognise her from having met her in 
society, where would Miss Miller's reputa- 
tion be then ? 

" It is very imprudent of you — most rash 
and foolish," he kept on repeating, but he 
was glad to see her all the same, and kissed 
her between every other word. 

" Now, don't waste any more time spoon- 
ing," says Beatrice, with decision, drawing 
herself a little further from him on the hard 
leather sofa. " An hour soon goes, and I 
have plenty to say to you. Herbert," with 
great solemnity, "J mean to elope with 
you ! " 

Herbert gives an irrepressible start. 
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Now ! this minute 1 " he exclaims in some 
dismay, and reflects swiftly that just now 
he possesses exactly three pounds seven and 
sixpence in ready money. 

'*No ; don't be a goose ; not now, because I 
haven't any clothes." Herbert breathes more 
freely. " But some day, very soon, before 
the end of the season." 

" But, my pet, you are not of age,*' 
objects her lover ; whilst sundry clauses in 
the laws concerning the marriages of minors, 
without the consent of their parents, pass 
hurriedly through his brain. 

*'What do I care about my age," says 
Beatrice, with the recklessness of an im- 
petuous woman bent upon having her own 
way. '* Of course, I don't wish to do any- 
thing disreputable, or to make a scandal, 
but mamma is driving me to it, by never 
allowing me to see you, and forbidding you 
to come to the house, and by encouraging 
all sorts of men whom she wants me to 
marry." 
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" Ah ! And these men, do they make love 
to you ? '* The instinct of the lover rises 
instantly superior to the instinct of legal pru- 
dence within him. " That is hard for me to 
bear." 

" Now, Herbert, don't be a fool ! '* cries 
Beatrice, jumping up and making a grimace 
at herself in the dusty glass over his mantel- 
piece. '* Do I look like a girl whom men 
would make love to ? Am I not, too posi- 
tively hideous? Oh, you needn't shake 
your head and look indignant. Of course 
I am ugly, everybody but you thinks so. 
Of course its not me, myself, but because 
papa is rich, and they think I shall have 
money. Oh, what a curse this money is ! " 

** I think the want of it a far greater 
one," says Herbert, ruefully. 

" At any rate," continues Beatrice, ** I am 
determined to put an end to this state of 
things ; we must take the law into our own 
hands." 

" Am I to wait for you in a carriage and 
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pair, at the corner of Eaton Square, in the 
middle of the night?" enquires Herbert^ 
grimly. 

*'No; don't be foolish ; people don't do 
things now-a-days in the way our grand* 
mothers did I shall go to morning service 
one day, at some out of the way church, 
where you will meet me with a licence in 
your pocket ; it will be the simplest thing ia 
the world." 

** And afterwards ? " 

" Afterwards, I shall go home to lunch. 

'* And what am I to do ? " 

" Oh ! you will come back here, I sup- 
pose." 

** I don't think that will be very amus- 
ing," objects the bridegroom elect, dubiously. 

*' No ; but then we shall be really married, 
and when we know that no one can part 
us, we shan't mind waiting ; and then some 
day, after about six months or so, I shall 
confess to papa, and there will be a terrible 
scene, ending in tears on my part, and ia 
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forgiveness on the part of my parents. Once 
the deed is done, you see, they will be forced 
to make the best of it ; and, of course, they 
will not allow us to starve. I think it is a 
very ingenious plan ; what do you think of 
it, Herbert? You don't look very much 
delighted at the idea." 

" I don't think that I should play a very 
noble part in such a scheme as that. Dearly 
as I love you, Beatrice, I do not think I 
could consent to steal you away in such a 
pitiful and cowardly manner." 

'* Pooh ! you would have nothing to do 
with it ; it is all my doing, of course. Hush ! 
is not that somebody coming up the stairs ?" 

They were silent for half a minute, Usten- 
ing to the sound of advancing steps upon 
the wooden staircase. 

" It is nothing — only somebody to see 
the man above me. By Jove, though, it is 
for me ! " as somebody suddenly stopped 
outside and knocked at the door. ** Wait 
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one minute, sirl Good heavens, Beatrice, 
what am I to do with you ? " 

Herbert looked frightened out of his life. 
Beatrice, on the contrary, could hardly 
smother her laughter. 

*'I must hide!" she said in a choked 
whisper. *' Oh, Herbert, it is like a scene 
out of a naughty French play ! I shall die 
of laughter 1'* 

Without a moment's thought she fled 
into the inner room, the door of which 
stood ajar, and which was none other than 
Mr. Pryme's bedchamber! There was no 
time to think of any better expedient. 
Beatrice turned the key upon herself, and 
Herbert called out "Come in" to the in- 
truder. Neither of them had noticed that 
Beatrice's little white lace sunshade lay 
upon the table with her gloves and yeil 
beside it. 

If Mr. Pryme had been alarmed at the 
bare fact of an unknown and possibly un- 
important visitor, it may be left to the 
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imagination to describe the state of his 
feelings when the door, upon being opened, 
disclosed the Member for North Meadow- 
shire standing without ! 



CHAPTER XL 

A White Sunshade. 

" Well, Mr. Pryme, how d*ye do,'" said 
Mr. Miller, in his rough, hearty voice, hold- 
ing out his hand. **I daresay you are 
surprised to see me here. I haven't met 
you since you were staying down with us at 
Christmas time. Well, and how goes the 
world with you, young man ? " 

Herbert, who at first had thought nothing 
less than that Mr. Miller had tracked his 
daughter to his rooms, and that he was 
about to have the righteous wrath of an in- 
furiated and exasperated parent to deal with, 
by this time began to perceive that to what- 
ever extraordinary cause his visit was owing, 
Beatrice, at all events, had nothing to do 
with it. He recovered himself sufficiently 
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to murmur, in answer to his visitor's greet- 
ing, that the world went pretty well with 
him, and to request his guest to be seated. 

And then, as he pushed an armchair 
forward for him, his eye fell upon Beatrice's 
things upon the table, and his heart literally 
stood still within him. What was he to do? 
They lay so close to the father's elbow that 
to move them without attracting attention 
was impossible, and to attract attention to 
them was to risk their being recognised. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Miller had put on his 
spectacles, and was drawing some volu- 
minous papers out of his breast coat-pocket. 

*' Now, I daresay, young man, you are 
wondering what brings me to see you ? 
Well, the fact is, there is a little matter 
about which I am going to law. I'm going 
to bring an action for libel against a news- 
paper; it is that rascally paper the Cat 
o'Nine Tails. They had an infamous para- 
graph three weeks ago concerning my early 
life, which, let me tell you, sir, was highly 
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respectable in every way, sir — in every 
way." 

" I am quite sure of that, Mr. Miller." 
'* Pve brought the paragraph with me. 
Oh, here it is. Well, I've had a good deal 
of correspondence with the editor, and he 
refuses to publish an apology, and so I'm 
tired of the whole matter, and have placed 
it in the hands of my solicitors. Tm going 
to prosecute them, sir, and I don't care what 
it costs me to do it ; and I'll expose the 
whole system of these trumped-up fabri- 
cations that contain, as a rule, one grain of 
truth to a hundredweight of lies. Well, 
now, Mr. Pryme, I want a clever barrister to 
take up this case, and I have instructed 
Messrs. Grainge, my solicitors, to retain 
you." 

" I am sure, sir, you are very kind ; I 
hardly know how to thank you," faltered 
poor Herbert. Never in the whole course 
of his life had he felt so overcome with 
shame and confusion ! Here was this man 
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come to do him a really great and sub- 
stantial benefit, whilst his own daughter was 
hidden away in a shameful fashion in the 
next room! Herbert would sooner that 
Mr. Miller had pointed a pistol at his head 
and threatened to shoot him. The decep- 
tion that he was practising towards this 
kind-hearted and excellent gentleman struck 
him to the heart with a sense of guilty 
remorse. 

But what on earth was he to do? He 
could not reveal the truth to the unconscious 
father, nor open the door and disclose Beatrice 
hiding in his bedroom without absolutely 
risking the reputation of the girl he loved. 
There was nothing for it but to go on with 
the serio-comedy as best he could, and to 
try and get Mr. Miller off the premises as 

speedily as possible. 

He made an effort to decline the proffered 

employment. 

** It is most kind, most generous of you 
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to have thought of me, but I must tell you 
that there are many better men, even 
amongst the juniors, who would do your 
case more justice than I should/' 

" Oh ! I believe you have plenty of talent, 
Mr. Pryme. I've been making enquiries 
about you. You only want an opportunity, 
and I like giving a young fellow a chance. 
One must hold out a helping hand to the 
young ones now and then." 

" Of course, sir, I would do my very best 
for you, but I really think you are risking 
your own case by giving it to me." 

" Nonsense — take it and do what you can 
for me ; if you fail, I shall not blame you ; " 
and here suddenly Mr. Miller's eyes rested 
upon the sunshade and the gloves upon the 
table half-a-yard behind his arm. Now, had 
it been Miss Miller's mother who, in the 
place of her father, had been seated in Her- 
bert's wooden arm-chair, the secret of her 
proximity would have been revealed the 
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very instant the maternal eyes had been set 
upon that sunshade and those gloves. Mrs. 
Miller could have sworn to that little white 
lace, ivory-handled toy, with its coquettish 
pink ribbon bows, had she seen it amongst a 
hundred others, nor would it have been easy 
to have deceived the mother's eyes in the 
matter of the grey peau de suede gloves and 
the dainty little veil, such as her daughter 
was in the habit of wearing. But a father's 
perceptions in these matters are not accu- 
rate.. Mr. Miller had not the remotest idea 
what his child's sunshade was like, nor, in- 
deed, whether she had any sunshade at all. 
Nevertheless, as his eyes alighted upon 
these indications of a feminine presence 
which lay upon the young barrister's table, 
they remained fixed there with distinct dis- 
approval. These obnoxious articles of 
female attire of course conveyed clearly 
to the elder man's perceptions, in a 

broad and general sense, the fatal word 
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woman," and woman in this case meant 



" vice." 



Mr. Miller strove to re-direct his atten- 
tion to his case and the papers in his hand* 
Herbert made a faint and ineffectual attempt 
to remove the offending objects from the 
table. Mr. Miller only looked back at them 
with an ever-increasing gloom upon his face, 
and Herbert's hand, morally paralysed by 
the glance, sank powerlessly down by 
his side. He imagined, of course, that 
the father had recognbed his daughter's 
property. 

''Well, to continue the subject," said 
Mr. Miller, looking away with an effort, 
and turning over the papers he had 
brought with him ; '* there are several 
points in the case I should like to men- 
tion to you." He paused for a minute, 
apparently to collect his thoughts, and to 
Herbert's sensitive ears there was a sudden 
coldness and constraint in his voice and 
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manner. ** You will of course take instruc- 
tions in the main from Grainge and Co. ; 
but what I wished to point out to you 
was — ahem — " here his voice unaccount- 
ably faltered, and his eyes, as though 
drawn by a magnet, returned once more with 
ominous displeasure to that little heap of 
feminine finery that lay between them. Mr. 
Miller flung down his papers, and turning 
round in his chair, rested both elbows upon 
the table. 

*' Mr. Pryme," he said, with decision ; ** I 
think it is best that I should be frank with 
you ? " He looked the young barrister full 
in the face. 

" Certainly, certainly, if you please, Mr. 
Miller," said Herbert, not quite knowing 
what he had to fear, and turning hot and 
cold alternately under his visitor's scruti- 
nising gaze. 

" Well, then, let me tell you fairly that I 
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came to seek you to-day with the friendliest 
motives/' 

'' I am sure you did, and you are most 
kind to me, sir/' murmured Herbert, playing 
nervously with an ivory paper-cutter that 
lay on the table. 

Mr. Miller waved his hand, as though 
to dispense with his grateful acknowledg- 
ments. 

"The fact is," he continued ; " I had under- 
stood from Mrs. Miller that you were a 
suitor for my daughter's hand. Well, sir, 
Mrs. Miller, as you know, disapproves of 
your suit. My daughter will be well off, 
Mr. Pryme, and you, I understand, have no 
income at all. You have no other resource 
than a profession, at which, as yet, you have 
made nothing. There is some reason in 
Mrs. Miller's objection to you. Nor should 
I be willing to let my daughter marry an 
idle man who will live upon her money. Then, 
on the other hand, Mr. Pryme, I find that 
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my girl is fond of you, and if this is the 
case, I am unwilling to make her unhappy. 
I said to myself that I would give you an 
opening in this case of mine, and if you 
will work hard and make yourself known 
and respected in your profession, I should 
not object, in the course of time, to your 
being engaged to her, and I would en- 
deavour to induce her mother to agree to it. 
I came here to-day, Mr. Pryme, to give you 
a fair chance of winning her.'* 

" You are too good, Mr. Miller,'* cried 
Herbert, with effusion, stretching forth his 
hand. " J do not know how to thank you 
enough, nor how to assure you of my grate- 
ful acceptance of your terms.** 

But Mr. Miller drew back from the 
young man's proffered hand. 

" Wait, there is no occasion to thank 
me ; " and again his eyes fell sternly upon 
that unlucky little heap of lace and ribbon. 
"I am sorry to tell you that since T 
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have come here, my friendly and pleasant 
intentions towards you have undergone a 
complete change." 

" Sir ! '' 

" Yes, Mr. Pryme ; I came here prepared 
to treat you — well, I may as well confess it — 
as a son, under the belief that you were 
an upright, and honourable man, and were 
sincerely and honestly attached to my 
daughter." 

'* Mr. Miller, is it possible that you can 
doubt it ? " 

The elder man pointed with con- 
temptuous significance to the sunshade 
before him. 

" I find upon your table, young man, the 
evidences of the recent presence of some 
wretched woman in your rooms, and your 
confusion of manner shows me too plainly 
that you are not the kind of husband to 
which a man may safely entrust his 
daughter's happiness.'' 
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'* Mr. Miller, I assure you you are mis- 
taken ; it is not so." 

'* Every man in this country has a right 
to justify himself when he is accused. If 
I am mistaken, Mr. Pryme, explain to me 
the meaning of that^'' and the heavy fore- 
finger was again levelled at the offending 
objects before him. 

Not one single w^ord could Herbert utter. 
In vain ingenious fabrications concerning 
imaginary sisters, maiden aunts, or aged 
lady clients, rushed rapidly through his 
brain ; the natural answer on Mr. Miller's 
part to all such inventions would have been, 
*' then where is she ? " 

Mr. Miller must know as well as he did 
himself, that the lady, whoever she might be, 
must still be in his rooms, else why should 
her belongings be left on his table ; and if in 
the rooms, then, as there was no other 
egress on the staircase than the one by 
which he had entered, clearly she must be 
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secreted in his bedroom. Mr. Miller was 
not a young man, and his preceptions in 
matters of intrigue and adventure might no 
longer be very acute, but it was plain to 
Herbert, that he probably knew quite as well 
as he did himself, that the owner of the 
gloves and sunshade was in the adjoining 
room. 

** Have you any satisfactory explanation 
to give me ? " asked Mr. Miller, once more»^ 
after a solemn silence ; during which he 
glared in a stem and inquisitorial manner 
over his spectacles at the young man. 

" I have nothing to say," was the answer^ 
given in a low and dejected voice. 

Mr. Miller sprang to his feet and hurriedly 
gathered up his papers. 

"Then, sir," he said, furiously, ''I shall 
wish you good afternoon ; and let me assure 
you, most emphatically, that you must re- 
linquish all claim to my daughter's hand. 
I will never consent to her union with a 
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man whose private life will not bear investi- 
gation ; and should she disobey me in thi& 
matter, she shall never have one single 
shilling of my money." 

There was a moment's silence. Mr. 
Miller was buttoning-up his coat with the 
air of a man who buttons up his heart 
within it at the same time. He regarded 
the young man fiercely, and yet there was 
a lingering wistfulness, too, in his gaze. 
He would have given a good deal to hear^ 
from his lips, a satisfactory explanation of 
the circumstances which told so suspiciously 
against him. He liked the young barrister^ 
personally, and he was fond enough of his 
daughter to wish that she might be happy 
in her own way. He spoke one word more 
to the young man. 

" Have you nothing to say, Mr. Pryme? '* 

Herbert shook his head, with his eye& 
gloomily downcast. 

" [ can only tell you, sir, that you are 
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mistaken in what you imagine. If you will 
not believe my word, I can say nothing 



more." 



** And what of these^ Mr. Pry me — what 
of these ? " pointing furiously downwards to 
Beatrice's property. 

*'I cannot explain it any further to you, 
Mr. Miller. I can only ask you to believe 



me. 



"Then I do not believe you, sir — I do 
not believe you. Would any man in his 
senses believe that you haven't got a woman 
hidden in the next room ? Do you suppose 
I'm a fool ? I have the honour of wish- 
ing you good day, sir, and I am sorry I 
ever took the trouble of calling upon you. 
It is, of course, unnecessary for you to 
trouble yourself concerning my case, in 
these altered circumstances, Mr. Pryme ; I 
beg to decline the benefit of your legal 
assistance. Good afternoon." 

The door closed upon him, and the sound 
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of his retreating footsteps echoed noisily 
down the stairs. Herbert sank into a chair 
and covered his face with his hands. So 
lately hope and fortune seemed to have 
smiled upon him for one short, blissful 
moment, only to withdmw the sunshine of 
their faces again from him more completely, 
and to leave him more utterly in the dark 
than ever. Was ever man so unfortunate^ 
and so unlucky ? 

But for the contretemps concerning that 
wretched sunshade, he would now have 
been a hopeful, and almost a trium- 
phant lover. Now, life was all altered for 
him ! 

The door between the two rooms opened 
softly, and Beatrice, no longer brave and 
defiant, and laughing as she had been wheu 
she went in, but white and scared, and 
trembling, crept hesitatingly forth, and 
knelt down by her lover's side. 

" Oh, Herbert ! what has happened ? It 
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was papa — I heard his voice ; but I could 
not hear what you talked about, only I 
heard that he was angry at the last when 
he went away. Oh ! tell me, dearest, what 
has happened ? '' 

Herbert pointed bitterly to her belong- 
ings on the table. 

*' What fatality made me overlook those 
wretched things ? " he cried, miserably ; 
" they have ruined us ! ** 

Beatrice uttered an exclamation of dismay. 

'* Papa saw them — he recognised them I '' 

" Not as yours^ thank God ! " 

" What then ? " 

" He thinks me unworthy of you,'* 
answered the lover in a low voice, and Bea- 
trice understood. 

" He has forbidden me ever to think of 
you now ; and he will leave you penniless if 
you disobey him ; it is a terrible misfortune, 
my darling ; but still, thank God that your 
good name is safe ! " 
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" Yes, at the expense of yours, Herbert !" 
cried the girl, frantically ; " I see it all now, 
and if I dared, I would confess to papa the 
truth/' 

'' Do not think of it ! " 

*' I dare not ; but, Herbert, don't despair ; 
I see now how wicked and how foolish I was 
to come here to-day, and what a terrible risk I 
have run, for if papa kniew that it was I who 
was in the next room, he would never forgive 
me ; we can do nothing, now, but wait until 
brighter and happier days ; believe me, Her- 
bert, if you will be true to me I will be true 
to you, and I will wait for you till I am old 
and grey." 

He strained her passionately to his heart. 

" I will never forget what you have done 
for me to-day, never ! " said the girl as she 
clung to his neck. 

And then she put on her gloves and veil, 
and took up the sunshade that had been the 
cause of such a direful ending to her 
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escapade, and went her way. And after 
8he was gone, Mr. Pryme, with his hands 
in his pockets, began once more to whistle, 
as though the events of the afternoon 
had never taken place. 



\ 



CHAPTER XII. 

Her Son's Secret. 

Lady Kynaston sat alone in her little 
morning room ; as far as she knew, she was 
alone in the house ; Mrs. Romer had driven 
into London, on the cares of her trousseau 
intent, and she believed that Maurice had 
gone with her ; at all events, she had heard 
him state his intention of going, and the 
departing carriage had, some time since, 
driven away from the door. 

The morning room looked on to the 
garden side of the house, and the windows 
were wide open ; the east wind had departed 
and summer had set in at last. Real summer, 
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coming in with a rush when it did come, 

with warm whiffs of flower-scented wind, 
with flutterings of lime blossoms from 
the trees along the high brick wall, 
with brown bees and saffron butterflies 
hovering over the reviving flower-borders, 
and dragon-flies darting out of the shadows 
into the hot blinding sunshine. Summer at 
last ; and oh, how welcome, when it comes 
upon our rain-drenched and winter-pinched 
land. 

The gardener was bedding out the 
geraniums along the straight ribbon border. 
Lady Kynaston went out once to superin- ' 
tend his operations, holding up a newspaper 
in her hand to shield her head from the 
rays of the sun. But it was hot, ^nd old 
McCloud, the Scotch gardener, was intelli- 
gent enough to be safely left to his own 
devices, so she did not stop out long. 

She came in again, and sat down in a low 
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basket-chair by the window, and thought 
how wise she had been to settle herself down 
in the old house with its velvet lawns and 
its wide shadowy trees, instead of in the 
heat and turmoil of a London home. 

She looked a little anxious and worried 
to-day — she was not happy about her eldest 
son — somebody had told her last night that 
he was talking about going to Australia, 
and turning sheep farmer. Lady Kynaston 
was annoyed at the report ; it did not strike 
her as seemly or right that the head of the 
Kynaston family should become a sheep 
farmer. Moreover, she knew very well 
that he only wanted to get himself away 
out of the country where no one would 
know of his story, or remind him of his 
trouble again. The man's heart was broken. 
He did not want to farm sheep, or to take 
to any other rational or healthful employ- 
ment; he only wanted, like a sick animal 

q2 
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to creep away and hide bis hurt. Little as 
Lady Kynaston had in common with her 
eldest son, she was sorry for him. She 
would have done what she could to help him 
had she known how. She had written to 
him only yesterday, begging him to come to 
her, but he had not replied to her letter. 

The Cloverdales' ball had come and 
gone, and Lady Kynaston had taken pains 
to insure that an invitation might be sent 
to Mrs. Hazeldine and Miss NeviiL She 
bad also put herself to some inconvenience 
in order to be present at it herself, but all 
to no purpose — ^Vera was not there. Per- 
haps she had had another engagement that 
evening. 

The old lady's promise to her younger 
son was still unfulfilled. She half repented 
now that she had given him any such pro- 
mise. What good was she to do by inter- 
ceding between her son and Miss Nevill? 
and why was she to lay herself open to the 
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chance of a rebuff from that young lady ? 
It had been a senseless and quixotic idea on 
Maurice's part altogether. Young women 
do not take back a jilted lover because the 
man's mother advises them to do so ; nor 
is a broken-oflF marriage likely to get itself 
re-settled in consequence of the interference 
of a third person. 

The old lady had taken out her fancy- 
work, a piece of crewel work, such as is the 
fashion of the day. But she was not fond 
of work ; the leaves of muddy-shaded greens 
grew but slowly under her fingers, and 
truth to say, the occupation bored her. It 
was artistic, certainly, and it was fashion- 
able; but Lady Kynaston would have been 
happier over a pair of cross-stitch slippers 
for her son, or a knitted woollen petticoat 
for the old woman at her lodge gate. All 
the same she took out her crewels and put 
in a few stitches ; but the afternoon was 
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warm, there was a humming of insects in 
the summer air, a click-clicking from the 
gardener, as he dropped one empty red 
flower-pot into the other along the edge 
of the ribbon border, a cawing of rooks 
from the elms over the wall, a very harmony 
of soft soothing sounds, just enough to lull 
worry to rest, not enough to scare drowsi- 
ness from one's brain. 

By degrees, it all became mixed up in a 
delicious confusion. The rooks, and the 
bees, and the gardeners, made one con- 
tmuous murmur to her, like the swishing of 
summer waves upon a sandy shore, or the 
moaning of soft winds in the tree tops. 

Then the crewel^work slipped off her lap, 
and Lady Kynaston slept. 

How long she was asleep she could not 
rightly have said, it might have been an 
hour, it might have been but twenty minutes ; 
but suddenly she awoke with a start. 
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The rustle of a woman's dress was beside 
her, and somebody spoke her name. 

** Lady Kynaston ! Oh, I am so sorry I 
have disturbed you ; I did not see you were 
asleep.*' 

The old lady opened her eyes wide, and 
came back suddenly from dreamland. Vera 
Nevill stood before her. 

" Vera, is it you ? Good gracious ! how 
did you get in? I never even heard the 
door open," 

" I came in by the front-door quite cor- 
rectly," said Vera, smiling and reaching out 
her hand for a chair, " and was duly an- 
nounced by the footman ; but I had no idea 
you were asleep." 

" Only dozing. Sit down, my dear, sit 
down, I am glad to see you.*' And some- 
how, all the awkwardness of the meeting 
between the two vanished. It was as though 
they had parted only yesterday on the most 
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friendly tenns. In Vera's absence. Lady 
Kynaston had thought hard things of her, 
and had spoken condemning words concern- 
ing her, but in her presence all this seemed 
to be altered. 

There was something so unspeakably re- 
freshing and soothing about Vera ; there was 
a certain quiet dignity in her movements, a 
calm serenity in her manner, which made it 
difficult to associate blame and displeasure 
with her. Faults she might have, but they 
could never be mean or ignoble ones ; there 
was nothing base or contemptible about her. 
The pure, proud profile, the broad grave brow, 
the eyes, that if a trifle cold, were as true 
withal, as the soul that looked out, sometimes 
earnestly, sometimes wistfully, from their 
shadowy depths ; everything about her bade 
one judge her, not so much by her actions, 
which were sometimes incomprehensible, 
but by a certain standard that she her- 
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self created in the minds of all who knew 
her. 

Lady Kynaston had called her a jilt, and 
a heartless coquette ; she had made no secret 
of saying, right and left, how badly she had 
behaved ; what shameful and discreditable 
deductions might be drawn from her con- 
duct towards Sir John. Yet, the very 
instant she set eyes upon her, she felt sorry 
for the hard things she had said of her, 
and ashamed of herself that she should have 
spoken them. 

Vera drew forward a chair, and sat down 
near her. The dress she wore was white, of 
some clear and delicate material, softened 
with creamy lace ; it had been one of kind- 
hearted Cissy Hazeldine's many presents to 
her. Looking at her. Lady Kynaston 
thought what a lovely vision of youth and 
beauty she made in the sombre quiet of the 
little room. 
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'* They tell me half the men in London 
have gone raad over you," were her first 
words following the train of her own 
thoughts, and she liked her visitor none the 
less, that world-loving, little old woman; 
because she could not but acknowledge the 
reasonableness of the madness of which she 
accused her of being the object. 

*' I care very little for the men in London^ 
Lady Kynaston," answered Vera, quietly. 

" My dear, what do you care for ? '* asked 
her ladyship, with earnestness, and Vera 
understood that she was expected to state 
her business. 

" Lady Kynaston, I have come to ask you 
about your son," she answered, simply. 

'' About John ? " 

*' Of course, it is Sir John I mean,'' 
she said quickly, a hot flush rising for one 
instant to her face, and dymg away rapidly 
again, to leave her a trifle paler than before. 
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" I know," she continued, with a little hesi- 
tation, "I know that I have no right to 
enquire — but I cannot forget all that is past 
— all his goodness and generosity to me. 
I shall never forget it ; and oh, I hear such 
dreadful things of him, that he is ill — that 
he is talking of going to Australia. Oh, Lady 
Kynaston, is it all true? " 

She had clasped her hands together, and 
bent a little forward towards the old lady, in 
her earnestness ; she looked at her piteously, 
almost entreatingly. 

" Does she love him after all ? " thought 
Lady Kynaston, as she watched her ; and the 
meaning of the whole story of her son's 
love seemed more unfathomable than ever. 

**John is neither well nor happy," she 
said aloud. "I think. Vera, you must 
know the reason of it better than any of 



us." 



" It is my fault — my doing," cried the girl^ 
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with a ring of deep regret in her voice. 
** Yes," she added, looking away sadly out 
of the open window ; " that is why I have 
come. Do you know that I saw him once ? 
I don't think he saw me — ^it was in the park 
one morning. He looked so aged, so 
saddened. I realised then what I had done 
— his face haunts me." 

*' Vera, you could alter all that if you 
chose," said the old lady, earnestly. 

A sudden flush sprang to her &ce ; she 
looked startled. 

" You don't suppose I came here to say 
that, Lady Kynaston?" 

" No, my dear ; but I have decided to say 
it to you. Vera, I entreat you to tell me the 
truth. What is it that stands between you 
and John ? " 

She was silent, looking down upon her 
hands that lay crossed one over the other 
upon her knee. 
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" I cannot tell you, Lady Kynaston," she 
answered at length, in a low voice. 

Lady Kynaston sighed, she was a little 
disappointed. 

" And you cannot marry him ? " 

Vera shook her head. 

" No, it would not be right.*' 

The old lady bent forward and laid her 
hand upon her visitor's arm. 

" Forgive me for asking you. Do you 
love some one else ? is it that ? " 

She bent her head silently. 

" Have you any hopes of marrying the 
man you love?'' 

"Oh no, none — not the slightest," she 
said, hurriedly ; " I shall never marry." 

" Then, Vera, will you listen to an old 
WQman's advice ? " 

'* Yes, dear Lady Kynaston." 

" My dear, if you cannot marry the man 
you love, put him out of your mind." 
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*^ I must do that in any case," she said, 
wearily. 

" Listen to me, my dear. Don't sacrifice 
your own life and the life of a man who is 
good and loves you dearly, to a caprice of 
your heart. Hush ! don't interrupt me ; I 
daresay you don't think it a caprice, you 
think it is to last for ever. But there is no 
* for ever ' in these matters ; the thing 
comes to us like an ordinary disease ; some 
of us take it strongly, and it half kills us ; 
some of us are only a very little ill ; but we 
all get over it. There is a pain that goes 
right through one's heart ; it is worse to bear 
than any physical suffering ; but, thank God, 
that pain always wears itself out. My dear, 
I, who speak to you, have felt it, and I tell 
you that no man is worth it. You can cure 
yourself of it, if you will ; and the remedy 
is work, and change of the conditions of 
your life. You don't think I look very 
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much like a blighted being, do you ? and 
yet I did not marry the man I loved. I 
could not, he was poor, and my parents 
"would not allow it. I thought I should die, 
but you see I did not. I took up my life 
bravely, and I married a most estimable 
man ; I lived an active and healthy life, so 
that by degrees it became a happy one. 
Now, Vera, why should you not do the 
same ? Your people have a right to expect 
that you should marry ; they cannot afford 
to support you for always. Because you are 
disappointed in one thing, why are you not 
to make the best you can of your life ? *' 

"I do mean to marry — in time," said 
Vera, brokenly, with tears in her eyes. 
" Then why not marry John ? " 
There was a minute's silence. Was it 
possible that Lady Kynaston did not know ? 
Vera asked herself. Was it possible that 
she could, in cold blood, advise her to marry 
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one 80Q whilst the other one loved her ! 
That was what was so terrible to her mind. 
To marry was simple enough, but to marry 
Sir John Kynaston ! She thought of what 
such an action might bring upon them all. 
The daily meetings, the struggles with temp- 
tation, the awful tampering with deadly sin. 
Could anyone, so constituted as she was, 
walk deliberately, and with open eyes, into 
such a situation ? 

She shuddered. 

" I cannot do it," she said, wringing her 
hands together; ''don't ask me, I cannot 
do it ! '* 

Lady Kynaston got up, and went and 
stood by her chair. 

" Vera, I entreat you not to let any false 
pride stand in the way of this. Do not 
imagine that I ask you to do anything that 
would wound your vanity, or humble you in 
your own eyes. It would be so easy for me 
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to arrange a meeting between you and John ; 
it shall all come about simply and naturally. 
As soon as he sees you again, he will speak 
to you." 

" It is not that, it is not that ! " she mur- 
mured, distractedly; but Lady Kynaston 
went on as if she had not heard her. 

" You must know that I should not plead 
like this with you if I were not deeply 
concerned. For myself, I had sooner that 
John remained unmarried. I had sooner 
that Maurice's children came into Kynaston. 
It is wrong, I know, but it is the case, be- 
cause Maurice is my favourite. But when 
we hear of John shutting himself up, of 
his refusing to see any of his friends, and 
of his talking of going to Australia, why 
then we all feel that it is you only who can 
help us ; that is why I have promised 
Maurice to plead with you." 

She looked up quickly. 

VOL. II. R 
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" You promised Maurice ! It is Maurice 
who wants me to marry his brother ? " She 
turned very pale. 

*' Certainly he does. You don't suppose 
Maurice likes to see his brother so un- 
happy." 

The darkened room, the spindle-legged 
furniture, Lady Kynaston's little figure, in 
her black dress and soft white tulle cap, the 
bright garden outside, the belt of trees be- 
yond the lawn, all swam together before her 
eyes. 

She drew a long breath; then she rose 
slowly from her place, a little unsteadily, 
perhaps, and walked across the Persian rug 
to the empty fireplace. She stood there 
half a minute leaning with both hands upon 
the mantelshelf, her head bent forwards. 

Maurice wished it ! To him, then, there 
were no fears and no dangers. He could 
look forward calmly to meeting her con- 
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stantly as his brother's wife; it would be 
nothing to him, that temptation that she 
dreaded so much; nothing but an abyss 
which death itself could never bridge over, 
would be between them to all eternity ! 

And then, the woman's pride, without 
which, God help us, so many of us would 
break our hearts and die, came to her aid. 

Very well, then, if he was strong, she 
would learn to be strong too ; if the danger 
to him was so slight that he could contem- 
plate it with calmness and with indifference, 
then she, too, would show him that it was 
nothing to her. Only, then, what a poor 
thing was this love of his ! And surely the 
man she had loved so fatally was not 
Maurice Kynaston at all, but only some 
creature of her own imagination, whom she 
had invested with things that the man him- 
self had not lost, because he had never 

possessed them. 
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If this was 80, then why, indeed, listen to 
the voice of her heart, when everything 
urged her to stifle it ? Why not make Sir 
John Kynastx)n happy, and herself pros- 
perous and rich, as everybody round her 
seemed to consider it her duty to do ? 

It passed rapidly through her mind what 
a fine place Kynaston was ; how dear every- 
thing that wealth can bring had always 
been to her, what a wise and prudent 
match it was in every way for her, and 
what a good indulgent husband Sir John 
would be. 

Who in the wide world would blame her 
for going back to him ? Would not every- 
body, on the contrary, praise her for recon- 
sidering her folly, and for becoming Lady 
Kynaston of Kynaston ? The errors of the 
successful in this world's race are leniently 
treated ; it is only when we are unfortunate 
and our lives become failures that our 
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^ends turn their backs upon our misdeeds 
in righteous condemnation. 

'* So long as thou doest well unto thyself, 
men will speak good of thee." 

Surely, surely, it was the best and the 
wisest thing she could do. And yet even 
at that moment Eustace Daintree's pale, 
tamest face, came for one instant before her. 
What side in all this would he take — he, 
of the pure heart, of the stainless life ? If he 
knew all, what would he say ? 

Pooh ! he was a dreamer — an idealist, a 
man of impossible aims ; his theories indeed, 
were beautiful, but impracticable. Vera knew 
that he expected better things of her, but 
ehe had striven to be what he would have 
desired, and if she had failed was it her 
fault, was it not rather the fault of the world 
and the generation in which her life had 
been cast ? 

She had struggled — ^and she had failed ; 
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henceforth let her life be as fate should 
ordain for her. 

*' What is it you wish me to say, Lady 
Kynaston?'* she asked, turning suddenly 
towards Maurice's mother. 

** My dear child, I only want you to say 
that if John asks you again to be his wife 
you will consent, or say only, if you like it 
better, that you will agree to meet him here. 
There shall be nothing unpleasant for you ; 
I »vill write to him and settle everything/' 

" If you write to him, I will come,'* sh^ 
said, briefly, and then Lady Kynaston came 
up to her and kissed her, taking her hands 
within her own, and drawing her to her with 
motherly tenderness. " My dear, every- 
body will think well of you for this." 

And the words ran so nearly in the cur- 
rent of her own bitter thoughts that Vera 
laughed, shortly and disdainfully, a low 
laugh of scorn at the world, whose mandates 
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she was prepared to obey ; even though she 
despised herself for doing so. 

" You will be glad by-and-by that you 
were so sensible and so reasonable," said 
Lady Kynaston. 

''Yes — I daresay I shall be glad by-and- 
by; and now I am going, dear Lady 
Kynaston ; I have a hansom waiting all this 
time, and Mrs. Hazeldine will be wondering 
what has become of me." 

At this moment they both heard the 
sound of a carriage driving up to the door. 

" It must be some visitors," said Lady 
Kynaston ; " wait a minute, or you will 
meet them in the hall. Oh, stay, go 
through this door into the dining-room, and 
you can get through the dining-room window 
by the garden round to the front of the 
house ; I daresay you would rather not meet 
anybody — you might know them." 

** Thank you — yes, I should much prefer 
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to get away quickly and quietly — 1 will go 
through the dining-room — do not come with 
me, I can easily find my way/' 

She gathered up her gloves and her veil 
and opened the door which communicated 
between the morning-room and the dining- 
room. She heard the chatter of women's 
voices and the fluttering of women's garments 
in the hall ; it seemed as though they were 
about to be ushered into the room she was 
leaving. 

She did not want to be seen ; besides, she 
wanted to get away quickly and return to 
London. She closed the morning-room door 
behind her, and took a couple of steps across 
the dining-room, towards the windows. 

Then she stopped suddenly short; Maurice 
sat before her at the table. He lifted his 
eyes, and looked at her ; he did not seem 
surprised to see her, but there was a whole 
world of grief and despair in his face. It 
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ivas as though he had lived through half a 
iifetime since she had last seen him. 

Pride, anger, wounded aflfection, all died 
away within her — only the woman was left, 
the woman who loved him. Little by little 
she saw him only through the blinding mist 
of her own tears. 

Not one single word was spoken between 
them. What was there that they could say 
to each other ? Then suddenly she turned 
away, and went swifty back into the room 
«he had just left, closing the door behind her. 

It way empty. Lady Kynaston was gone. 
Vera stooped over the writing-table, and 
taking up a sheet of paper, she wrote in 
pencil : — 

" Do not write to Sir John — it is beyond 
my strength — forgive me and forget me. 
Vera." And then she went out through the 
other door, and got herself away from the 
place in her hansom. 
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Twenty minutes later, when her bevy of 
chattering visitors had left her, Lady 
Kynaston came back into her morning-room 
and found the little pencil note, left upon 
her writing-table. Wondering, perplexed 
and puzzled beyond measure, she turned it 
over and over in her fingers. 

What had happened ? Why had Vera so 
suddenly altered her mind again ? What had 
influenced her? Half by accident, half 
perhaps with an instinct of what was the 
truth, she softly opened the door of com- 
munication between the morning-room and 
the dining-room, opened it for one instant 
and then drew back again, scared and 
shocked, closing it quickly and noiselessly* 
What she had seen in the room was this — 

Maurice, half stretched across the table, 
his face downwards upon his arm, whilst 
those tearless, voiceless sobs, which are so 
terrible to witness in a man, sobs which are 
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the gasps of a despairing heart, shook the 
strong broad shoulders, and the down-bent 
head that was hidden from her sight. 

And then the mother knew at last the 
secret of her son's heart. It was Vera 
whom Maurice loved. 
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